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NATIONAL CONSCIENCE—FAIR DEALING. 
National conscience—the aggregate of countless in- 
- dividual consciences—is being aroused, and there is 
perceptible growth of a disposition to deal fairly. 
Let the trembling investor . give substantial 
support to that corporate courage which enunciates 
the plainly stated truth, and “the truth shall make us 
free.” —George “H. Harries. 











Collecting the War Revenue Tax. * on 
Since the passage of the war revenue bill, which con- 
tains’ a section ‘taxing telephone and telegraph messages, 
telephone men -fhaye brought up the matter of collecting 
the tax. The bill, 
collection of a tax of one cent, in addition tothe regular 


as finally adopted, provides for the 


charge, for every’ message upon which a charge of.15 cents 
or more is mdde. “In other words, the teléphone: company 
nrlist collect, for/example, 16 cents upon all messages for 
which its toll charge is 15 cents. The collection of this 
additional penny, will’ be a simple matter where the bill 
for toll charges is presented monthly or et other regular 
intervals. : : 

“An connection with the collection -of the extra_penny, 
this question has, been-raised: ‘‘What about collecting the 
Sexira penny on ¢alls made from. pay stations where there 

18 no attendant? The coin collectors de. nat have slots 
“for pennies.” Mey little reflection. will show=that the pen- 
nies to be collected for calls made™in such ‘cases, will be 
few. The business amounting’. to 15~cents';or more per 
call, originating from unattended pay stations, is neglig- 
Wle in companison with the number of calls from stations 
from which the pennies can be collected. .In. Chicago, for 


instance, many! firms have a large toll bill each month. 


The total amajint of these bills is large in comparison 
with the toll cltls made from the unattended pay stations 


it is .suggested that the various associations, 


so that whether the government or the company stands the 
loss of the penny on each call which comes from such 
stations, it will be a very small amount. 

While the coin collectors do not contain slots for pen- 
nies, the. slots provided for coins of other denominations 
will receive pennies also. Although the operator may not 
be able to say that a penny is really deposited, she can 
request that it be dropped in the slot whenever the toll 
amounts to 15 cents~6r more. The records of the com- 
pany, of course, show..the number of toll messages handled 


_* 


by its exchanges. 





Conflicting Convention Dates. 
“The convention season is now in full swing. Already sev- 
eral state conventions have been held and others are sched- 
uled. 


that conventions held in adjoining states‘ overlapped; 


In past years it has happened on several occasions 
that 
This over- 
Men 


conventions were able to be 


is,werevheld upon the same or following days.., 
lapping was not a good thing for either convention. 
both 
The exhibits of manufacturers were 


desirous of attending 
present at but one. 
also curtailed, as it was found impossible for them to be 
fully represented at two places at the, same time. 

In order to aid in preventing such conditions this. winter, 
before -an- 


nouncing the dates for conventions, communicate with 


‘TELEPHONY so as to ascertain whether the proposed .dates 


have been selected by any other associdtiotl, TELEPHONY for 
several years has carried directly under the heading of the 
manufacturers’ section of each issue, the date of all con- 
ventions as- soon as announced. In the interval between 
each issue; more than one convention may be decided upon, 
hence, before definitely announcing dates, it would be well 
to asceftain whether a certain date has been selected. 
TELEPHONY will gladly answer all inquiries promptly as to 
convention dates. Last year several associations made in- 
quiries before announcing dates, and it is hoped that more 


will this year. 
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When Greed Meets Need 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


And now let us consider Johnnie. We've discussed his case before. Nothing new 
about it. He’s still underfed, still under-read, stil] under the heel of necessity. 

Besides knowing no law, necessity knows no pity. What else could you expect 
from the daughter of Hunger? Personally, you've never met Hunger—except perhaps 
as an amateur. But Johnnie, who runs your errands, and carries your bundles, and 
rides on your delivery wagon, is quite familiar with her habits. 

There’s always a woman in the background when a child is shoved into the fore- 
ground. If the father is alive he is generally an invalid or a loafer—in either case 
the woman and the boy are -urdened instead of blessed by the man. 

You can’t understand this cry of “underpaid help."” Why, when you were his 
age, five dollars a week lodged and boarded a grown man, and still left enough for 
clothes and tobacco. But you forget that dollars stay the same size all the while that 
dollar’s-worth keeps shrinking. 

To prove what time will do with values: When the Indians had control of the 
real estate business of Pennsylvania, the market quotation for the site of Philadelphia 
was four dollars, beads and wampum accepted at par. In 1914 the same money will 
provide one hotel room for one day. 

The comparison is possibly far-fetched, besides the period in question is doubtless 
beyond your recollection, but even you can remember when your mother bought a 
competent hen for less than your wife can purchase a dozen of impeccable eggs. Be- 
cause you were poor then, you think that you can put yourself in Johnnie’s place now. 

Your breakfast seldom amounted to more than an omelet, a strip of bacon, and a 
cup of coffee. You carried your own luncheon—a few sandwiches, a bit of cake, an 
apple or two, and a bottle of milk. 

But look at the produce quotations this morning and figure how often Johnnie's 
mother will purchase fresh eggs at three cents each, and apples, and pork, and coffee, 
not to mention the fuel to cook "em with. 

If you try hard enough you'll recall sundry youthful determinations to treat a 
working boy better than your employer did, if you ever hired one after you became 
aman. And you sincerely believe that you've kept that pledge, but you don’t pause 
to consider that buying power alone establishes the size of a dollar. And the five that 
you put into his pay envelope won't put as much food into his body, or clothes on his 
back, as two dollars could furnish twenty years ago. 

When Greed meets Need, the Eternal Record is blistered with divine tears. The 
hereafter is not apt to be pleasant for men whose business motto is ‘Suffer, little chil- 


dren, Who come unto me.” 
Copyright, published by permission Chicago Tribune. 
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Some Observations on Plant Depreciation in the Tropics 


Telephone Problems Presented by the Excessive Warmth and Humidity in the Tropical Regions—Engineers 
and Operators Confronted by Difficulties Arising Not Only From Action of the Elements 


But Also from Causes of a Biological Nature 


By H. G. Phair 


In the tropics, or at least in certain parts, the rapid depre- 
ciation of telephone material and apparatus occasioned by the 
excessive warmth and humidity present to the telephone en- 
gineer peculiar and mystifying problems. Depreciation some- 
what similar in character is, to be sure, continually taking place 
in temperate climates, but its progress is slower 


temperatures are the same. The 79.4 per cent. is the an- 
nual average for Manila, in which is included the figures for 
a prolonged dry ‘season. 

Great extremes’ of heat and cold are not met with, but their 
absence is more than counterbalanced. Meteorological condi- 
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and its action, therefore, less noticeable. It is 
for this reason that a study of tropical depre- 
ciation should serve a short cut to a better un- 
derstanding of those forms of depreciation with 
which the most of us are better acquainted. 

Chemists have shown that the average speed 
of chemical reaction is doubled by each in- 
crease of temperature of 10 degrees Centigrade, 
and this gives us a hint as to one of the 
causes. Ordinary decomposition then should 
naturally be much quicker in Manila, with an 
average yearly temperature of 26.8 deg. Cent. 
(80 deg. Fahr.) than in New York, for in- 
stance, where the corresponding temperature is 
11.1 degs. Cent. (52 degs. Fahr.) Furthermore, 
most of the familiar_forms of natural depreciation occur as 
the result of the presence of water in one form or another. 
The “ionization,” as it is called, which thus becomes possible, 
induces chemical action as a final result. 

A dry climate or dry soil would, therefore, afford less op- 
portunity for chemical activity than a wet one, other things 
being equal. Accordingly, depreciation from this cause at 
Manila, with an average relative humidity of 79.4 per cent., 
we would expect to find greater than in New York, where 


Effects of a Typhoon in the Philippine Islands. 


this average is 72 per cent. The difference in wetness between 
the two places is moreover, greater than it at first appears. The 
actual moisture content of the air is considerably greater with 
the higher temperature at Manila, and is not in proportion 
to the relative humidity of the two places, except when the 
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in China, A Species of Wasp Gouges Holes in the Cable Sheath. 


tions generally are unfavorable to telephone maintenance, and 
exact knowledge is lacking as to the way many of the ef- 
fects are produced. Judging from results of investigations of 
the chemical rays in tropical sunlight, it would seem no idle 
speculation to forsee the time when even such effects as these, 
will be given their due consideration in the manufacture of 
drop wire and other outdoor material. 

On the basis of Temperature Zone experience, one would be 
led to assume that in summer, or the hot season, the ground 
a few feet beneath the surface would be 
cooler than the atmosphere, but this is not 
always true. The writer observed the ground 
to be quite warm at Manila, and, upon taking 
the matter up with the local weather bureau, 
was furnished with some rather interesting in- 
formation. It was learned that at one meter 
depth the temperature at Manila, which aver- 
aged 30.3 degs. Cent. (86.6 degs. Fahr.) for 
the year, is roughly equivalent to the maximum 
of the air, and thus nearly always higher than 
the temperature of the air. The variation of 
this ground temperature from month to month 
was small, and such variation was regular, uni- 
form and recurring with the month. A curve 
of the average monthly ground temperature 
could thus be plotted, by reference to which 
the actual temperature at any time of any un- 
derground telephone cable could be closely ap- 
proximated without resort to the thermometer. 

For galvanometer and other tests, and for 
cable maintenance in general, 30 degs. Cent. 
(86 degs. Fahr.) was found to be more satis- 
factory as a standard temperature than the tem- 
perature of 15.5 degrees C. (60 degrees F.) or- 
dinarily used. The later, with its continuously large tem- 
perature correction, introduces too great an element of error. 
A recent publication of the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards points out the important bearing of the temperature and 
moisture content of soils on electrolysis troubles. Telephone 
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experiences in Manila certainly furnish evidence of the truth 
of this. 

The direct effects of atmospheric heat are manifest every- 
where. Sealing compounds, especially when likely to feel the 
heat of the sun, either by direct exposure or conduction, should, 





The Telephone Exchange Bullding In Manila. 


of course, be comparatively hard. The common can top ter- 
minals when placed in exposed locations become veritable 
ovens, so that their indiscriminate use is not to be recom- 
mended. Where rubber insulated wires are led into exposed 
cast iron telephone boxes, precautions must be taken to prevent 
wires coming in contact with the metal cases, otherwise a 
ground on the circuit, owing to the frying of the rubber at 
the point of contact, is bound to result. Unless carefully 
protected from the elements by stout braids, wrappings or 
lead sheathing, even the best rubber covered wire deteriorates 
rapidly. Such wire should never be, bent sharply, nor coiled 
into pig-tails, as the internal stresses produced cause cracks 
or breaks in the insulation within two or three years. 

An instance came to the writer’s attention where a reel 
of lead covered, rubber insulated communication cable had 
been left exposed to the sun for several years. The outside 
flake on this reel of cable developed defects;. the inside flakes 
were just as good as ever. Rubber gaskets for moisture- 
proof boxes are not satisfactory, and are worse than useless 
where the covers of the boxes must be repeatedly handled. The 
writer used lead gaskets to some extent. A well grounded 
beveled fit of parts without gaskets is, however, the ideal 
construction, though its cost is usually prohibitive. 

Ordinary dry cells in the Philippines are very short lived. 
This is undoubtedly due to the continuous warmth aiding local 
action. Evaporation from storage batteries is also very rapid, 
requiring careful attention. In the Philippines it is a common 
thing upon arising in the morning to find one’s shoes decorated 
with mould. This is especially true during the rainy season. 
Leather. and the: various kinds of cloths are more easily af- 
fected this way than other materials, and; therefore,.in the 
untreated state, except where, undergoing constant handling, 
they should be used sparingly in the design of apparatus. Fibre 
is hygroscopic and has a tendency to warp. Only the very 
best-of insulating materials should be used. The writer boiled 
water for,two hours out of a terminal strip made of a much 
advertised insulating material The dampness had permeated 
this strip to the core. 

The European practice of using porcelain instead of glass 
insulators is followed to some extent in the Philippines, and 
not without good reason. It is claimed. that, being less hy- 
groscopic, the glazed porcelain insulators are much more satis- 
factory in humid climates than glass. The use of iron poles, 
or iron in any form, near the ground is not advisable for per- 
manent work as, for the reasons mentioned, they rust away 
quickly. 
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In the coast defences of the Philippines, the fire control 
stations are concrete buildings, underground or nearly so. The 
fire control lines in these stations, consisting of inside, twisted 
pair wire run through enameled iron conduit, in many cases 
gave trouble at the bends or outlets where the wire was 
pressed against the inside of the conduit. It was found that 
this was due to the braids decomposing at such places, and 
the rubber breaking down shortly thereafter. Resort was had, 
with better success, to wire with heavily filled and polished 
braids. Experience in the Philippines emphasizes that the 
principal weaknesses in the present types of wires for telephone 
and signal purposes are not so much electrical as they are 
mechanical—such as their lack of mechanical strength and 
durability. It is believed a great deal might be gained if the 
outside covering of insulated wires were given more serious 
study. 

In Hongkong, with a climate somewhat similar to that of 
Manila, the telephone company uses a “figure 8” lead covered, 
cotton insulated and impregnated, wire for wiring subscriber 
stations. This wire, like paper cable, is good as long as the 
lead alloy covering is intact. It is, moreover, cheaper than 
the corresponding rubber covered wire. The United States 
government is now trying out some of it for its Philippine 
service. Galvanized iron wire for overhead purposes is, of 
course, unsuitable for damp climates, but the patented, copper 
covered iron wires are giving satisfaction. 

So much trouble due to dampness in cables is experienced 
in the humid climates of the Far East, that some of the Brit- 
ish controlled companies on the coast of China use loosely 
packed telephone cables, and provide all pot heads at boxes 
with valves. A desiccator is part of the plant equipment. By 
means of this device attached to the valves, warm, dry air 
can be passed through any cable to dry out wet spots or sec- 
tions. 


Common battery systems are at a disadvantage in sub-tropi- 
cal countries, as the maintenance is especially difficult. One 
British concern, of wide tropical affiliations, has, after trial, 
abandoned common battery systems altogether, in favor of 
local battery. Special provision must be made to keep tele- 
phone switchboards dry. In the Manila central office, a cur- 
rent of hot air from a room below is kept continually passing 
up and through the switchboard. In small switchboards, a 
lamp or other heating device is kept in operation during the 
wet season, and sometimes the whole year round. Incidentally, 
it might be interesting to remark that pianos in dwelling 
houses are often protected against moisture in the same way. 
Switchboard cords, containing steel, rust out in a short time. 
It has been suggested that the substitution of hard drawn 
brass or bronze for steel would obviate this, especially if the 
inner covering were treated with a heavy insulating oil before 
the outer conductor was put on. 


Much trouble is had with condenser leakage. This is usually 
due to. small cracks forming in the sealing compound wom 
side of the tin case, or close to the connécting: lugs, and- 
mitting roi These cracks happen to a:great extent 
shipment, = aes condensers arrive in an ae i) 
condition’ ‘after “the long sea voyage. The writer knows of; 
no, telephone.¢ yndenser on the American market, today, that ear) 
be recomthen #0r tropical use. The substitution of flexibid’ 
conductors fort lugs leading out through the sealing 
compound-wo - om matters a great d€al, The jarring 
of the lugs-ts a-common catise of the cracking of the com- 
pound. ' 

The requirements of minted telephone construction are such 
that a great deal of American made apparatus, shipped to the 
Philippines, has to be entirely gone over before it can be con- 
sidered fit to meet the conditions there obtairiing. Upon the 
installation of one particular switchboard of high grade manu- 
facture, it was found that the windings of ‘the supervisory 
signals were crossed by dampness. These all had to be re- 
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wound with enameled wire. Good enameled wire is the remedy 
for many of the telephone troubles that the tropics is heir 
to. For accurate work, the impregnation of coils for resistance 
sets with shellac is not alone sufficient, as shellac is hygro- 
scopic. The coils should be hermetically sealed. The writer 
met with several shellac troubles of this kind in cable test 
sets of reliable make. On account of the very rapid oxida- 
tion of materials, the use of plug testing sets is very unsat- 
isfactory—the plugs and plug holes oxidizing to such an extent 
as to produce open circuits between them. The ideal construc- 
tion is that of certain British manufacturers, who make switch 
resistance sets with contacts sealed under glass. 

Perhaps the most interesting phases of the depreciation of 
telephone material in hot and humid climates are such as come 
under the classification of biological. The depredations of the 
anay, or white ant, have been known in a general way for a 
long time; how it spreads through the body of a wooden struc- 
ture, leaving a mere shell of substance where all seems solid. 
These ants have their nests in the ground near the scene of 
their devastations. They move from place to place, above 
ground in little tunnel-like passages of mud, which they build 
as they proceed. They are blind, and die when exposed to 
sunlight. Buildings are sometimes protected from the inroads 
of the white ant by setting the posts of the house in oil cups. 
With telephone poles, of course, this is impossible. 

A few native hardwoods, such as molave, when well sea- 
soned, are proof against the white ant, but poles of such ma- 
terial are too costly for general use. Molave is also resistant 
to decay. The telephone company in Cebu splices molave butts 
to poles of other woods. Most of the larger telephone poles 
in service in the Philippines are of California redwood, which 
is moderately immune from the attacks of the white ant. Red- 
wood poles are purchased of a length sufficient to allow short- 
ening of the pole after the lapse of several years’ time, by 
cutting off the rotting butt. The absence of a winter permits 
the uninterrupted activity of the bacteria of decay. The sap- 
wood of the poles and the portion near the ground line, rot 
very rapidly. Creosoting and other preservative treatments 
have not been given much attention as yet. But in line with 
the tendency in the tropics towards replacing wood construc- 
tion by concrete, a good start has been made in the introduc- 
tion of concrete poles. 

Telephone apparatus for interior installation can be insured 
against attacks from the white ant, if it is kept at a distance 
from the surrounding woodwork and care is taken to see that 
the little tell-tale tunnels are kept brushed away. 

The Island of Corregidor was fairly alive with rats. Case 
after case of trouble in lead cable was réported. Several hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of cable was ruined before it was definitely 





Lead Borers Perforate Cable Sheaths in Manila. 


fixed that the troubles were all due to the gnawing of the 
cable by rats. A crusade was immediately undertaken to rid 
the island of rats, and 300 were killed in the manholes in three 
days. The method of extermination was similar to that used 
in dealing with the white ants; that is, pumping fumes of a 
compound of sulphur and arsenic through the ducts, thus driv- 
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ing the rats out the further end where destruction awaited them. 

The lead bug or borer was for a time active in Manila per- 
forating aerial cable. As the culprit upon whom interruptions 
of service was blamed, he was a popular target for facetious 








Cable Sheath Gnawed by Rats, Corregidor, P. |. 


remarks. He is no myth, however, as may be gathered from 
the accompanying illustration. Scattered cases of the appear- 
ance of the lead borer have been noted in the United States. 
The postmaster general of Australia issues a specification coy- 
ering a lead sheathed, brass taped cable for use “aerially in 
localities where there are insects which are likely to bore intc 
the metal.” A more rapacious lead eater is re.ident in Shang- 
hai, China. This individual is a kind of wasp, which mistakes 
cable sheaths for pieces of bamboo, and gouges out holes in 
them a quarter of an inch in diameter. 

“Man’s control stops with the shore,” but the tropical in- 
fluences of which we are treating, penetrate to the very sea 
bottom, and upward into the blue beyond. Coral reefs, ter- 
radoes and typhoons give spice to the maintenance of sub- 
marine cables in the Islands, while the wireless operator has 
“trouble a-plenty” with the excessive “static” in the atmos- 
phere. 

Thus we might go on, but the points brought out are already 
sufficient to show that the telephone man in the tropics has 
some peculiar little troubles of his own. The tropics are re- 
plete with problems, but none more interesting than those 
which the telephone engineer is required to solve. The subject 
is one that, with the opening up of vast tropical regions now 
fairly begun, will demand more and more attention. Tele- 
phone manufacturers with an eye to the trade of such coun- 
tries, would do well to consider seriously the climatic peculiari- 
ties to be met and the probable effect of these upon their 
products. 





Free Telephone Issue at Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

The mayor and board of public works of Fort Wayne, I[nd., 
are asking the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of that 
city, to furnish city officials with telephones at half rates. 
The city maintains that the company’s franchise provides 
that the city should be given 21 telephones free and all over 
this number for city officials should be at half rates. The 
board and mayor believe that the franchise provision contem- 
plates telephone service in the offices rather than the homes 
of city officials. 





Right of City to Tack Signs on Telephone Poles. 

The ‘city council of New Castle, Pa., has received an 
opinion from the city solicitor to the effect that the city 
has a right to place signs and advertisements on any tele- 
phone pole regardless of protests that may be entered 
by the telephone company. The opinion was rendered 
following the receipt of a notice from the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania ordering the city to remove all signs 
from poles belonging to the company. 


Convention of Missouri Telephone Association. 

The Missouri Telephone Association will hold its annual 
convention in Kansas City on Wednesday and Thursday, 
December 9 and 10. The entire parlor floor of the hotel 
has been reserved for the convention and for the purpose 
of exhibits by the manufacturers and supply agents. 











Ebenezer 





An Ohio Story—The Stone of Helping 
By J. C. Kelsey 


“Then Samuel took a stone and set it up between Mizpah 
and Shen and called it the name of Ebenezer, saying, 
Hitherto hath Jehovah helped us.” 

It seems that things had been going badly for Israel, and 
the good old Judge Samuel was at his wits’ end for a way 
out. It looked as if no power on earth could stop the in- 
vading Philistines, and the days of Israel seemed to hang 
in the balance of eternity. 

But just at the psychological moment, during the night 
preceding the battle, a most terrible storm drove death and 
disaster into the camp of the Philistines. There was little 
left of the conquering army, and those who could escape, 
did not wait for orders. 

So the astonished Samuel, in full thankfulness, set up a 
stcne and gave it the name of Ebenezer, meaning a stone 
cf helping. 


I could not help but think of good old Samuel and his 
lucky deliverance from his traditional enemy, as I watched 
the Ohio convention unfold itself last week. Telephone 
men came to Columbus in great numbers, and every man 
seemed to be hungry for association with his fellow men. 

Their very words, and their eager attendance upon every 
convention proceeding, showed that telephone men were 
lonesome and that it is natural for telephone men and all 
men of kindred occupation, to meet and talk over their 
problems, as well as their daily activities. 


There has been no regular convention in Ohio for four 
years. It was thought best to hold no open or regular 
meetings. It was a long four years and Independent tele- 
phone meh waited long and patiently for a favorable sign. 

Neighboring states felt the discouragement, and tele- 
phone men began fighting among themselves. It was prac- 
tically all because of the Ohio situation. 


Now what was the famous Ohio situation? Four years 
ago, the Ohio telephone ship, after a most miraculous voy- 
age of Independent telephone development, came seemingly 
to a sudden stop. Telephone men’s hearts stood still, for 
it was rumored that the centrally important Independent 
properties had been purchased by the Bell. It finally came 
to light that Morgan & Co. of New York, fiscal agents of 
the Bell interests, were the owners of the Ohio properties. 

Really it was not a pretty picture. But statements were 
immediately made to the effect that the Morgan properties 
were to be continued as Independent entities. And the later 
operation and management of the various properties showed, 
te an incredulous telephone world, that the statements 
were true. 

But so many denials had been made by real respectable 
men of finance, right in the very face of bitter facts, that 
telephone men began to agree with King David’s remark 
that all men were liars. 


While the telephone world, keenly watching Ohio, saw 
that the properties were still following the even tenor of 
their way, the fact remains that we were all in a state of 
stress, or distress, if you please. 

We wanted some sign—for we still believe in signs in this 
enlightened century. We wanted some deeds—we are sick 
of words and promises, so easily and ruthlessly broken. 

It seemed that things were going badly for Independent 





telephony. We all were at our wits’ end for a way out. It 
looked as if no power on earth could stop the invading Bell 
interests, and the days of Independent telephony really 
seemed to have been weighed and found wanting. 

Look back over these four years. You will see that my 
words are not exaggerations. We were torn with doubt 
and finally with dissensions, and we quarrelled among our- 
selves over the manner of our defense. 


In the midst of our fears, a great thing happened. The 
Ohio State Telephone Co. was organized with a most com- 
prehensive financial plan. It took over the Morgan prop- 
erties on an absolutely clean financial basis and has dedi- 
cated itself to Independent telephony. 

It has gone ahead and is spending real money to de- 
velope a telephone system worthy of the great country it 
hopes to serve. Best of all, it has called to its leadership 
one of the cleanest and most capable men in the telephone 
business. Most remarkable of all, it has called a telephone 
man to a telephone job—a singularly wise, if not unusual 
proceeding. 

It enlisted S. G. McMeen, a man of great strength, en- 
dearing personality, keen perception, and, most useful of 
all, a sense of humor. 


Would that we had a telephone Samuel who could take a 
stone and set it up between Mizpah and Shen, and call it 
the name of Ebenezer, saying: “Hitherto hath Jehovah 
helped us.” 

We could do this in full thankfulness. 
retreated, and will never bother us again. 


The enemy has 


Thus it was that Ohio again called her telephone men to 
convention. They came from every part of the state. Some- 
how it reminded me of the Lexington minute men, although 
the emergency was not as great. They were eager. They 
were attentive—few men loitered in the hallways. 

President Beam happily introduced Mayor Karb, a real 
mayor—one of gubernatorial caliber, too. How often we 
have listened to the cut and dried remarks of a substitute. 
It is a fine thing to bring city officials close to our bosom. 
No better get together time exists than during the conven- 
tion period. 

Mr. Bogardus, of Mt. Vernon, responded, telling of the 
suspicion which surrounded corporations. How could 
$40,000,000 have been invested by individuals? All must 
realize the necessity of corporations. 

He reminded us that Independent telephony had reduced 
the cost of telephone service. It was no longer a burden, 
even to the most humble home. That is a good point, too. 
No place is too humble to support one of your telephone 
stations. ° 

Mr. Beam then followed with the president’s address. We 
learned that the year 1894 began the activity in Ohio, and 
that activity along local and long distance development 
never ceased for one moment up to 1909. 

Do you know what that date means? It means that the 
Morgan purchases put a stop to Independent  tele- 
phone activity. They did not believe in the assurances 
given. Then began the alleged period of standstill. 


I call this alleged standstill because the charge is not true. 
I am going to surprise you, as I was surprised. 
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In 1909, that presumably fatal year, there were 325,000 
Independent telephones in Ohio. Did that number decrease 
during the years of alleged neglect? Hardly! 

In 1914 the number of Independent telephones has reached 
400,287—a net gain of 75,000 telephones. I know that is 
true because manufacturers have found Ohio one of the 
best of buying communities. 


The Bell companies, including Cincinnati, an exclusive 
Rell province, had 175,000 telephones at the time of the 
Morgan purchase. Did they make abnormal gains during 
this period of Independent stress or distress? 

In 1914 they have 242,364 telephones, and 42,000, at least, 
belong to the exclusive Cincinnati district. 

This reveals a net gain of 67,000 telephones—or 8,000 less 
than the Independents. 

There you have something to think about. During these 
years of unrest, suspicion, lack of confidence, stoppage of 
financial ease, the Independent telephone interests of Ohio 
installed 8,000 more telephones than the Bell interests, with 
every item of condition in their favor. The Bell interests 
had a monopoly on the rest—the confidence and all the 
financial ease—yet they fell behind their local competitors. 

Truly, it is a wonderful story—one to make you pause, 
and think long and deep. 


At this time Mr. Beam called for a discussion regarding 
the perpetuation of the association. It seemed to be the 
unanimous opinion that the Ohio association should be re- 
vived and take its old place. 

Apply this to your own experience—those of you who 
have kept up your meetings, and attended them indifferently. 

Then it was that Mr. Doty, the chairman of the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission, was introduced. I wish you 
could all have heard his remarks. He voiced what all should 
know; that the commissioners are not so much judges, as 
they are referees. Being more a friendly referee than a 
stern court of justice, it is essential that the cases be pre- 
pared properly, and briefly as well, because the commission 
has other things just as important as telephone matters to 
decide. 

It is a refreshing thing to see the telephone conventions 
enjoying the presence of the commissioners. 


Then it was that President S. G. McMeen of the newly 
organized Ohio State Telephone Co. addressed the meeting. 
I can’t give you all that he gave the convention. 

His first comment was upon the doubt which would have 
to be removed—that deeds and not words is the watchword 
of the new company. If utilities do not grow they will 
die. No company can stop. It will go back. Nothing but 
a forward movement will prevent failure. 

One of the best thoughts was that no utility could take 
such punishment as telephone companies had received in 
Ohio—that as a utility the telephone business has the Jeast 
drawbacks. This had been clearly demonstrated in the last 
four years, showing a vitality unsurpassed. 


Now for the value of conventions: Mr. McMeen said 
that the greatest things in the world have been born in con- 
vention. Our Declaration of Independence, which gave us 
liberty, was born in convention. 

Human beings, to bring about the highest efficiency, 
must sit at one place at one time and think of one thing. 
Accordingly there is a real need of renewed activity on the 
part of the Ohio association. 

Then came another idea—that the shortage of equipment 
is a sign of progress. It means that optimism has been dis- 
counted. It shows that a company has done better than it 
expected. 
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Then he struck a favorite theme of mine—that poverty is 
a sort of a blessing. He added that the European war, 
while it hurt, was really a blessing because it taught us to 
realize that the other fellow can be worse off than we. It 
is extremely natural for us to think the other fellow has 
all the blessings. 

Mr. Beam concluded the morning session by saying that 
Mr. McMeen was the right man in the right place—and the 
convention heartily concurred. 


Gansey R. Johnston followed on the subject of telephone 
appraisals. He told of the utility commissions ordering 
appraisals in a given way, so that omissions could be 
avoided; that companies should be careful to have every 
item in, because the commission would hardly raise a valua- 
tion made by the company itself. 

Then he urged that you should not exaggerate condi- 
tions because it will harm your neighbors. He showed that 
costs were mounting upward, the employes worked shorter 
hours, taxes were increasing, and the improvement of the 
highways would bring fearful expense. Every telephone 
company will ultimately find its rates too low. 

The new idea is to sell securities on a sound investment 
basis—the new order of things had put an end to spectacu- 
lar matters. 

Then he read another idea into our record. It is the duty 
of the larger companies to help the smaller companies. It 
is to their interest. Every telephone company should in- 
terest itself in the utility problems of the electric light and 
trolley companies operating in its district. He illustrated 
his point very forcefully by saying that the situation re- 
sembled a man in an automobile who was willing to pick 
up an individual to help him along, but yet did not care to 
establish a hack line. 

This conveys the idea to the smaller company that they 
can’t simply impose on the larger company. 


George X. Cannon, the telephone engineer of the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission, spoke from his heart. He said 
few telephone companies know their property. Very few 
appraisals show much study if any at al]. Most of them 
are made at the manager’s desk. 

You will have to admit that we have had too much care- 
lessness in our business. 

Mr. Stratton, of Winona, told of cow tests to see if there 
were any dairy profits, and then he applied it to the tele- 
phone business. No- man_ can tell whether he is making 
money until he knows every item of inventory and expense. 
He is certainly right. 


But I must go on. I have no time here to tell of the 
second day. It was a fine meeting. The great room was 
crowded and everyone spoke earnestly. Really it was a 
grand convention. I don’t believe I ever saw one like it. 

As I said before, telephone men were there with a yearn- 
ing in their hearts to move forward, to do something worth 
while. 

Just think of it! The great Central Union company, $42,- 
000,000 in size, operating in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, is 
in the hands of receivers. It is a vast and ugly problem, 
which neither Bell interests nor courts can solve easily. 

What caused this titanic Bell disaster? Simply because 
the Bell interests, in the richest community in the world, 
could not cope with the attack of the Independent telephone 
allies. 

Prior to 1909, they practically annihilated the Bell. Since 
that time, the Bell has put some of its house in order. Yet 
even after 1909, Independents passed the Bell in develop- 
ment, even fettered with the greatest industrial handicap of 
history. 
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Take off your hat to the battle fought by Ohio Inde- 
pendents. Join with them in hearty support and sympathy 
with their determination to revive their association. Re- 
member that Independent telephony is only really begin- 
ning. This time it is destined to be a great investment 
rather than speculative force. 

Make up your minds to attend not only your own conven- 
tion but your neighboring ones as well. Michigan, Indi- 
ana, and Pennsylvania men were at Columbus in force to 
encourage Ohio never to say die again. 








The Philistine of inactivity has fled. “Then Samuel took 
a stone and set it up between Mizpah and Shen and called 
it the name of Ebenezer, saying: Hitherto hath Jehovah 
helped us.” 

It looks reasonable anyway. 

MORAL: We are just beginning. 





Reorganization of Churubusco Telephone Co. 

The Churubusco Telephone Co., of Churubusco, Ind., has 
been. reorganized with further financial backing, and it is 
stated than-an application of Elmer E. Gandy, of Churu- 
busco, for a receivership and a judgment in the sum of 
$19,000 to cover a mortgage held by him, will be dismissed. 
The company will have the same name as heretofore. The 
directors are Henry W. Soest, who has been manager and 
owner of the property, Louise Soest, Albert Bush, Robert R. 
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Scott, and Marvin Scott, the last three being connected with 
the Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., of Whitley county. 

The officers of the company for the ensuing year will be 
as follows: Henry W. Soest, president; Albert Bush, vice- 
president; Mrs. Louise Soest, secretary and treasurer. Dur- 
ing the time that Mr. Soest has owned the plant he has 
made improvements to the amount of $10,000 and the ex- 
change is declared to be in excellent condition. R. R. Scott, 
one of the new directors, has long been the manager of the 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., and has established that 
company on a successful basis. Marvin Scott has been su- 
perintendent of construction of the Farmers company. 
With the new support and backing it is felt that the future 
of the Churubusco company is assured. 





New Central Exchange at Memphis, Tenn. 

A modern fireproof central office building, housing new 
switchboards and equipment, will be put in service by the 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Memphis, 
Tenn., some time this month. The building represents an 
expenditure of more than $1,000,000 . . 


Outside Plant Rebuilt at Washington C. H., Ohio. 

The entire outside plant of the Washington Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Washington Court House, Ohio, one of. the 
properties of the Ohio State Telephone Co. has been re- 
built. In the accompanying illustration showing the group 














Some “Before and After’? Reconstruction Scenes in Washington Courthouse, 





Ohio. 
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of six views, the pictures at the top show portions of the 
various leads before the rehabilitation work was under- 
taken, and the pictures below show the appearance of the 
same poles when the circuits had been placed in aerial 
cables. The illustration on this page shows the appearance 
before and after the improvement in another part of town. 

The rebuilt plant includes one mile of underground 
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iniscent and felicitous addresses which characterize the 
meetings of the Pioneers. The banquet in the evening, 
given by the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., was 
largely attended, and concluded the activities of a well 
filled day. Vice-president Thomas D. Lockwood acted 
as toastmaster in the absence of President Vail. It was 
a jolly crowd around the boards—‘just one big family 





Street Improvement 


conduit, 56,000 feet of cable, 
new twisted pair drop wires. 
is new. The toll lines of the 
wire lines remaining. 


155 can top terminals and 
The interior wiring also 
company are the only open 


Encouraging Report of Rochester Telephone Co. 

The Rochester Telephone Co. of Rochester, N. Y., has 
issued its report of earnings for the nine months of 1914, 
with comparative figures for the corresponding period of 
1913. This report is an encouraging indication of pros- 
perity in the telephone field. The net earnings for the first 
nine months of this year show an increase of $25,638 over 
the same period last year. The statement follows: 











9 Mos. 1914 9 Mos. 1913 Inc. Dec 
Gross revenue ....... $361,582 $345,667  .$15,915° ..... 
Operating expenses '.. 216,020 $25,704; 6. HB - $9,681 
‘Net operat. increase. .$145,562 $119,966 26806, 3.58 
‘Bond interest: 24:3... 40,144 OO TBG i <'sca- « 42 
Net earnings ......-- $105,418 $79,780 ae 





Convention of Telephone Pioneers at Richmond, Va. 
i} The fourth annual convention of the Telephone Pioneers 
uf America opened at Richmond, Va., at 10:30 a. m., on 

ctober 29. Delegates and their ladies’ to the number of 
about 400 registered’ on the first day at Jefferson Hotel, 
where the sessions were held in the Jefferson Auditorium. 
The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone »Go. made every 
arrangement possible for the comfort and convenience of 
the visitors. “Six telephone booths and 4 Special switch- 
board were installed at the auditorium and*the company’s 
best operators placed in charge, thus providing facilities 
by which thesPioneers could secure toll connection with 
their homes and offices in distant cities. 

' The first n¥eeting, on»October 29, was the business ses- 
sion and was devoted to the routine matters of business 
and the election.of officers. Theodore N. Vail was unani- 
mously re-eletted president of the organization. The after- 
noon session was devoted to the usual instructive rem- 


Brought About Through Reconstruction Work in Washington Courthouse, Ohio. 


party” was the way the attending officials expressed it. 

On the following day the Pioneers and their guests sailed 
down the James River on the steamer Smithfield. The 
Pioneers were taken to the steamer in special cars, which 
left the hotel at 7:30 a. m. The boat was decorated with 
flags and bunting on the outside, while inside, flowers 
and bunting carried out a beautiful color scheme of pink 
and white. Luncheon was served on board at noon and 
James Island was reached at 1:30. The boat arrived at 
Old Point at 5 o’clock and the Pioneers were entertained 
at dinner at the Hotel Chamberlain, where President Vail 
joined the party. In the evening the steamer North- 
land conveyed the visitors to Washington, D. C., where 
the following day was spent in viewing the sights of the 
national, capital. 

Returning Pioneers report that the outings and enter- 
tainment. enjoyed this year were delightful in every way. 
President Vail was host on one entire day and the occa- 
sion will be long. remembered with pleasure by those at- 
tending. On Sunday a special train left Washington for 
New York, making stops along the route for the benefit 
of Pioneers living in Delaware, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. 





New Line Construction of Pennsylvania Company. 

The Huntingdon & Clearfield Telephone Co., of Hunting- 
don, Pa., is installing new telephone lines between Indiana, 
Pa., and Punxsutawney, Pa., and expects to start the new 
service in the near future. Four pairs of No. 10 copper 
wires are being placed and about 224 miles of wire will be 
used between the two towns. The lines will give the com- 
pany four physical. and two phantom circuits, so that the 
exchanges will be sable to handle a greatly increased busi- 
ness. One of the lines will be used exclusively by the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co. At present the two towns 


are connected with one pair of iron wires. 

In addition to the convenience offered Indiana and Punx- 
sutawney by the improvements, the company intends. to 
extend its business to Barnesboro, Pa., and better service 
to Johnstown, Pa., and Pittsburgh is expected. 
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The purpose of Ohio Independents to have an “old fash- 
ioned Independent telephone convention” was well carried 
out in the two-day convention at Columbus, Ohio, on 
October 29 and 30. The convention marked the 20th an- 
niversary of the founding of Independent telephony in 
Ohio. Representative Independent telephone men from all 
parts of the state were present at the Hartman Hotel in 
good force and there were a number of visitors from dis- 
tant points. Much enthusiasm prevailed respecting the 
present and future of Independent telephony in the state 
of Ohio and generally throughout the country. It was the 
expression of the telephone men that recent events had 
tended to establish confidence of investors in the securi- 
ties of Independent companies. 

The first session of the convention was called to order 
at 10:30 a. m. and the assembled delegates listened to a 
cordial address of welcome by Hon. George J. Karb, 
mayor of Columbus. A fitting response was made by W. 
P. Bogardus, of Mt. Vernon. 


THE PRESIDENT’s ADpRESS. 


The address of President Frank L. Beam, which fol- 
lowed, was an inspiring account of the remarkable growth 
of Independent telephony in Ohio. Mr. Beam’s address 
was as follows: 

In 1894 the first Independent telephone exchanges were 
installed in Ohio, and for a period of 15 years, namely, to 
1909, the development of both local and long distance 
service was phenomenal. The number of companies or- 
ganized, exchanges and toll lines built, with few excep- 
tions, extended as a network into every county of the 
state, supplying telephone service not only to the larger 
cities and county seats, but extending this wonderful 
service of communication particularly to the rural districts 
which had heretofore not been reached. 

In comparing the remarkable development of Independ- 
ent telephony in Ohio with any other of the large busi- 
nesses, the fact that the business itself attracted the best 
of professional and business talent in every locality stands 
out as a pre-eminent factor in the results accomplished. 
Many of the most ardent supporters of the business did not 
consider primarily the return on their investment, but the 
most important factor was efficient service to all in every 
locality at a minimum cost. 

The spirit of new business made it attractive to invest- 
ors because of confidence in local men backing the tele- 
phone proposition to meet local requirements satisfactorily. 
During the period referred to and ending 1909, the many 
companies organized throughout the state found little dif- 
ficulty in securing the necessary funds to efficiently meet 
the demands made by this rapidly growing business. To 
show best what these demands were and the actual develop- 
ment which was effected to meet these demands, one needs 
only to refer to the statistics of 1909 as prepared by this 
association, which showed more than 325,000 Independent 
telephones in service in the state of Ohio, an efficient 
and economic public service shared in and offered to the 
public by over 30,000 stockholders in over 600 ‘different 
companies, with an actual investment of over $30,000,000. 
By way of comparison the report of the Bell telephone 
company shows less than 175,000 telephones in service on 
their system in Ohio in 1909. 
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Ohio Independents in Stirring Convention at Columbus 


Two-Day Gathering, the First General State Convention Since 1910, Marks 20th Anniversary of Independent 
Telephony in Ohio—Attendance Was Large and Much Enthusiasm Manifested—President Beam 
Reviews Remarkable Independent Telephone Development in the State 


All Independent telephone men in Ohio are familiar with 
the development made during the period referred to and 
know definitely the important part which the Independents 
played in the development of the telephone. However, it 
is not surprising to have the results which the Independ- 
ents accomplished minimized by the opposition. No doubt 
many of you have been reading from time to time Bell 
telephone stories in various magazines. All of these 
stories belittle the progress made by the Independents, 
either entirely ignoring the Independent accomplishments or 
criticising a duel system of telephone communication. 
These articles are adroitly written, interesting reading and 
make a valuable advertisement for the Bell company. I was 
especially interested in an article appearing in the Novem- 
ber issue of McClure’s magazine entitled “Telephone for 
the Millions,’ by Burton J. Hendrick. Among other 
things he says: 


The American telephone system is not only the greatest 
of our industrial accomplishments—it is also the most 
modern. In any real comprehensive sense its usefulness 
dates from the year 1900. Until that time the telephone 
was a luxury—the privilege of a social and commercial 
aristocracy. About 1900, however, the Bell company started 
a campaign unparalleled in its energy, persistence, and suc- 
cess, to demonstrate this instrument—to make it a part 
of the daily life of every man, woman and child. Statis- 
tics prove how this campaign has succeeded. In 1900 
there were only 650,000 telephones in the United States. 
There are now 10,000,000. 


Evidently the writer of this article has failed to make 
note of the fact, or intentionally hides the real truth, that 
the Bell company had the entire field from 1878, the date 
when the telephone became a commercial instrument, un- 
til 1894, and during these 16 years and at the end of that 
period of their monopoly, only had in service in the en- 
tire United States somé 300,000 telephones, only 30,000 of 
which were in Ohio. I am calling attention to these state- 
ments because as published in the magazines time and time 
again, they do not bring out the real truth. The Inde- 
pendents and the Independents alone forced this educa- 
tional campaign upon the public, and on the other hand 
the Bell company was forced to take this matter up as a 
matter of self-preservation. 

With reference to the statements so often made in these 
interesting advertising stories that up until a compara- 
tively recent date the telephone was an instrument enjoyed 
only by a “social and commercial aristocracy,” it should 
be stated that it was made so because of excessive rates 
and without the view of offering the service to the greatest 
possible number at a minimum cost. That condition would 
still exist, had it not been for the Independents awaken- 
ing the public in every locality as to the real commercial 
value of this wonderful instrument which is now upon ev- 
ery business desk. Sixteen years of Bell monopoly in 
Ohio produced less than 30,000 telephones. Fifteen years 
of competition brought 500,000 telephones in use in Ohio. 
These statistics and statements clearly show who in reality 
brought about this revolution in the telephone business, 
the linking of this popular instrument with the daily life 
of the masses, offering a real service within the reach of 
all, making the telephone today an economic necessity for 
all classes. 

Apparently the real purpose of most of these articles 
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is to advertise the Bell company and to educate the peo- 
ple that government ownership would not be advantageous 
to the public. The Independents, of course, do not look 
with favor upon government ownership. Government own- 
ership of this utility abroad brings to us again the inade- 
quacy of this service so controlled. The unsatisfactory 
service rendered by a monopoly forced the Independents 
into the field originally, because local capital and local 
management best met the particular needs and require- 
ments of this service which is essentially personal in a 
great many respects. When this question of government 
ownership finally comes to an issue the Independents, pro- 
vided they are properly organized to clearly present their 
stand, are the only ones who will successfully combat 
this movement, protesting this service and safeguarding 
the millions which have already been invested. 


New Factors iN Onto SITUATION. 


Since 1909 there have been many new factors brought 
into the telephone situation in Ohio, which have had a 
marked effect, it might be more properly termed depres- 
sion, upon the development of the Independent telephone 
properties throughout the state. The first thing to cause 
a lack of confidence, which has been the keynote of our 
work, was the report of the sale to interests outside of 
Ohio, of some 15 Independent local companies, operating 
in the larger cities of the state, including the property of 
the United States Long Distance Telephone Co. This 
created so much unrest and suspicion that it has only been 
for the past few months that confidence has been restored 
upon this particular transaction. When the purchasers 
of these properties were definitely known and assurances 
were given to every Independent telephone company of 
Ohio, through the state association, that no sale or merger 
would be made of these properties until every Independent 
company. had been given a fair opportunity to negotiate 
and consummate a deal either to purchase or merge with 
its local competitor, and even after this assurance was car- 
ried to every Independent telephone company in the state, 
there still remained with many companies the feeling of 
unrest and suspicion with regard to the final outcome of 
this purchase. The fact that nothing was done by the 
owners of this property in the way of improvements and 
extensions excepting what was absolutely necessary and 
what could be done with the limited amount of money pro- 
vided from the earnings alone, caused practically every 
other Independent telephone company in the state to 
suspend activities. 

The Ohio State Telephone Co., a corporation organized 
under the laws of Ohio, controlled by Ohio men and Ohio 
capital, recently took over these various companies with 
the Independent long distance lines, and the signs of 
activity by the management, as soon as the organization 
was perfected, in the way of getting estimates for exten- 
sions and improvements, of ordering and assembling ma- 
terial, and of beginning work on many exchanges, as well 
as on long distance lines, have practically restored confi- 
dence to the Independent people of Ohio. Other indi- 
cations are that the companies throughout the state are 
preparing to take up and further this development in their 
own local territory with the same spirit which dominated 
in the work from 1894 to 1909. We may not all be finan- 
cially interested in this new company, but we are all in- 
terested in the success of the Independent long distance 
lines as well as the city exchanges. 

It is now well known to all telephone men that the 
survival of any local system is questionable without the 
long distance connection, and conversely, the long dis- 
tance systems will not succeed without the support of the 
local companies. The long distance service has grown to 
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be such an important factor in the development of. local 
exchanges that it would be impossible to successfully: oper- 


ate without this great branch of the service. These Inde- 
pendent long distance lines, having been built prior to 1900, 
have at all times been a stimulus in the development of 
Independent telephony. For these reasons every Independ- 
ent telephone company, regardless of the connections it 
now has, owes it not only to the long distance company, 
but to its own self-preservation and future protection to 
lend every assistance in making this new company a finan- 
cial success. 

Although there has been little new money going into 
telephone properties for the past five years, statistics show 
that in spite of this there has been quite a remarkable 
growth during this period, referred to as a period of de- 
pression. The latest reports on the number of telephones 
in service operated and owned by the Independent com- 
panies in this state, show a total of 400,287, a gain of 
approximately 75,000 since the report made by the asso- 
ciation in 1909. The telephones in service owned by the 
Bell and its subsidiary companies, show a total number 
of operating telephones of 242,364, making a gain for the 
same period of five years of about 70,000. According to 
these figures it shows a total number of telephones in 
service in Ohio on both systems of 642,651, or approxi- 
mately the same number as the Bell company had in 
service in the entire United States in 1900, 


THE Pustic UTILITIES CoMMISSION. 


The enactment of a law creating the Public Utilities 
Commission of Ohio, in June, 1911, placed all of the tele- 
phone properties of Ohio under the control of this com- 
mission. Having experienced the actual workings and op- 
eration of this law, we are now in a position to form some 
judgment of its real merits. It is the general opinion 
among telephone men that this law is working out satis- 
factorily both for the public and the companies. Without 
question the commission, putting into operation this law 
which at first was frowned upon, had aided as an impar- 
tial body in making the public appreciate the value of 
real service. It has dispersed a lot of fancied evils and 
has in a great number of instances corrected inefficient 
operation. 

One of the principal features of this law gave the right 
to buy, sell or merge competing companies. This par- 
ticular feature, in which many of the Independent com- 
panies were interested, has been interrupted because on 
January 1, 1913, an injunction was granted restraining 
the Central Union Telephone Co. from disposing of any 
of its property. However, before this injunction was is- 
sued, the Independent companies in Ohio purchased from 
the Bell company exchanges in 19 towns and cities and 
connections were made in 24 towns and cities with the 
Independent companies where the Bell company did not 
operate exchanges. There were a number of places where 
terms were agreed upon for the sale of Bell exchanges 
to Independent companies which were not concluded on 
account of the injunction referred to. A receiver was ap- 
pointed for the Central Union Telephone Co. on June 29, 
1914. It is generally understood that the receivers of 
this company will soon be ready to take up negotiations 
for sale and merger of other exchanges. 

Every telephone company has been advised of the re- 
cent order made by the utilities commission for the inven- 
tory and appraisal of all telephone properties. This mat- 
ter has had the attention of the association and will be 
discussed later by a gentleman who has made a thorough 
investigation of this matter and will confine his remarks 
exclusively to this subject. , 

A matter which has been and is of great disturbance 
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to Independent telephone companies operating on a com- 
mercial basis, is that of mutual companies operating not for 
profit. The conditions are complicated and of great variety 
in different sections. In some places these mutual com- 
panies have been helpful in developing new territory. In 


‘other places they have taken practically all they have away 


from companies previously existing, and upon terms that 
ultimately make for losses to themselves. The hope which 
the Independent companies that have thus lost subscribers 
and properly have, is in the lesson which many of the 
mutual companies are learning concerning the lack of qual- 
ity and of adequacy in their service and the increasing 
elements of cost. 

In the léng run there can be no doubt that any com- 
munity, to get telephone service satisfactory in extent 
and quality, must pay for that service, not only what it 
costs from month to month or year to year, but throughout 
the life of the plant with all of its wear, rust, decay, 
breakdowns and renewals. To keep up satisfactory service 
from town to town, or county to county, there must be pay 
for the use and up-keep of toll lines. We who are in 
the telephone business as a business cannot believe other- 
wise than that service must be furnished on a business 
basis, that no other service is permanent, and that it is 
only a question of time until all telephone service must 
come under these principles. How long many of the mu- 
tual companies will be in learning this lesson we cannot 
say. There are signs that thany of them are learning it 
every year as their debts or assessments increase, as their 
poles and wires decay and rust, as they perceive that “free 
and unlimited” service does mean expensive and restricted 
service, and as they find themselves coming under the 
vision of the tax and public utilities commissions. 

Dealing with these mutual companies is very largely a 
local question. We do not believe this convention as a 
whole can in this session take any action or formulate any 
plan of action that would meet the great variety of situa- 
tions. The most we might do perhaps would be to es- 
tablish a committee out of the board of directors or others 
to take the whole matter carefully under investigation 
and advisement. 

Many specific suggestions might be made as to methods 
of getting together. If two interests, which have been 
opposed in the same community, really have become tired 
of their wasteful operations, then often the only need 
for final working out of a plan of mutual benefit is the 
removal of mutual suspicion. We hope that this conven- 
tion and the working of the association generally will build 
up the spirit of friendliness and co-operation that should 
exist and be helpful to the working out of this and all 
other telephone difficulties. 

Two important matters I want to call your special at- 
tention to, first our existence here today, representing 
more. than 35,000 people with an investment of between 
40 and 45 millions of dollars in money, has been supported 


and our work made possible by Independent manufacturers , 


of switchboards, telephones and apparatus. The other vir- 
tally important matter, already referred to, is the importance 
of standing by and co-operating with the long distance 
company. I deem that the Independent manufacturers and 
the long distance company should have the heartiest co- 
operation and support of every Independent company op- 
erating in Ohio. 

The last meetings of the association were held at the 
usual place of meeting, in the nine. districts throughout 
the state during the month of March, 1912. It was deemed 
advisable by the board of directors of the state associa- 
tion not to call for a state meeting until some definite 
action had been taken on matters beyond the control of 
the association. However, during this period the board 
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of directors, through its officers and appointed commit- 
tees, has been keenly alert to everything that might affect 
in any way the interest of any Independent company. The 
association has been represented at practically all of the 
hearings before the utilities commission and has given 
such assistance as was within its power. When the order 
was made by the utilities commission for the inventory 
and appraisal of all telephone properties, the board of di- 
rectors of the association was called together on several 
occasions and a committee was appointed of five of its 
members to work out a blank form for making a report. 
This committee worked in conjunction with committees 
from other utility associations and a report was made 
which, it is believed, will prove of great value in getting 
at the true valuation. 

It seems to be the general opinion of all of the Inde- 
pendent companies in the state that this organization 
should be continued and receive the moral and financial 
support of every operating company in the state. 

Following President Beam’s address the association lis- 
tened to a discussion of the question: “Why revive and 
strengthen the association?” This discussion was led by 
H. P. Folsom, of Circleville, followed by G. P. Thorpe, 
of Wilmington, and W. F. Laubach, of Akron. There 
then followed the appointment of committees and an ad- 
dress by S. G. McMeen, of Columbus, president of the 
new Ohio State Telephone Co. 

The features of the afternoon session on Thursday were 
a discussion of the United States war tax on telephone 
messages, by F. B. MacKinnon, secretary of the National 
Independent Telephone Association; and a report by G. 
R. Johnston, secretary of the appraisal committee, on the 
subject: “Telephone appraisals under order of the public 
utilities commission.” Then followed a period of general 
discussion, participated in by the members, and the reports 
of committees. 


THE BANQUET ON THURSDAY EVENING. 


The banquet on Thursday evening was a genuine “get 
together” meeting of men of kindred interests in the tele- 
phone field. After partaking of the ample dinner pro- 
vided, some interesting speeches were made. D. J. Cable, 
of Lima, acted as toastmaster. N. G. Hunter, of Wabash, 
Ind., spoke with characteristic spontaneity on the subject 
of the National Association. E. B. Fisher, of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., followed with reminiscences. Other addresses 
were as follows: “Our Subscribers,” by General Thos. E. 
Powell, of Columbus; “Today,” by S. G. McMeen; “The 
Ohio Convention,” by J. C. Kelsey, of Chicago; “The 
Present,” by Frank A. Davis, of Columbus; “Taxes,” by 
A. B. Peckinpaugh, of the state tax commission; “The 
Telephone as a Civilizer,” by Rev. Dr. Francis A. Wil- 
ber, of Columbus, and “The Future,” by C. Y. McVey, of 
Cleveland. 


THE Fripay SEssIon. 


The Friday session included addresses on “Operating,” 
by W. S. Vivian, of Chicago; on “Transmission,” by, H. 
D. Currier, of Chicago; and on “Installation of Subscribers’ 
Stations,” by B, C, Groh, of Chicago. A report on the de- 
tails of appraisals was also made by the appraisals com- 
mittee. It,was decided that training schools for tele- 
phone operators should be placed in practically every city 
and township during the next year and a committee was 
appointed to promote this. work. The Friday session ad- 
journed at .1:30 and it was the general consensus of 
opinion that the convention was one of the most success- 
ful that had ever been held. The board of directors met 
immediately. after adjournment of the convention and re- 
elected the present officers for the ensuing year. 












Inconsistencies in American lelephone Practice 


A Discussion of Methods of, and Practices in, the Plant, Operating and Executive Departments of Telephone 


Companies, Which are not Economical When Viewed from a Combined Engineering and 
Commercial Standpoint—The Local Exchange—Ninth Installment 


By Constructive Critic 


Many of the unfortunate financial results that have ob- 
tained in the exploitation of a community with a telephone 
system, have come from a lack of appreciation of all the 
costs and charges entering into such an enterprise. As a 
consequence, rates wholly inconsistent with the cost of 
rendering sustained service, are established. When once 
established it is almost impossible to raise rates without in- 
curring the most hostile attitude on the part of subscribers. 
The fact that a competitor, once holding a monopoly, gave 
them service at higher rates over a very limited territory, 
and inferior service at that, is soon forgotten. The new 
operator is quickly disillusioned in his first belief, that he 
can hold his subscribers through sentiment, just because he 
lowered rates and raised service standards. Then is when 
he comes to regret the zeal with which he sought to extend 
his lines widely—even into unprofitable districts in order 
to please his patrons. He finds either a mutual company 
threatened or a concerted going-over to his competiter im- 
pending, if he makes so much as a suggestion toward rais- 
ing rates. His subscribers would rather pay his competitor, 
against whom they once swore eternal vengeance, the pro- 
posed advanced rate than “submit” to his “hold-up.” The 
“dear public” either will not, or cannot, see how it costs 
more per subscriber to render service to 1,000 telephones 
than to 500—why, it should cost less! Perhaps the owner 
of the property only found out himself through experi- 
ence. 

LecaL But Not ENGINEERING ApvicE SouGHrt. 


While our managers and plant owners will “hot foot it” to 
the company’s liberally retained legal light, or call this in- 
dividual over the telephone, to obtain his professional opinion 
on trifling matters, still, the executive takes sole responsibility 
upon himself to decide engineering problems of magnitude 
and consequence off-hand. Perhaps these’ questions would re- 
quire very deliberate consideration from engineers of even 
extended experience and of consummate technical training 
.and knowledge. Just as it has been quite aptly said that “a 
little law is a dangerous thing,” so we may conclude that hav- 
ing a smattering of technical knowledge is also a dangerous 
thing to an executive. However, it may take longer for a 
complete demonstration of the latter than the former. 

Here’s a suggestion to engineers—it’s free, too! Grow a 
VanDyke beard, keeping it well trimmed. Then, when you have 
occasion to discuss engineering matters, work in a liberal num- 
ber of Latin phrases (highbrow stuff) no one can; undertand 
and won’t ask you about for fear of displaying their ignor- 
ance. Our telephone and electrical terms are altogether too 
modern and significant. We need more “tradition” and “erudi- 
tion” in our dope, if we wish to command retainers. 

If our legal light makes an egregious blunder and thereby 
causes his client ‘to incur a heavy loss—that would be an error 
in judging the judge and the twelve noble peers. If the en- 
gineer fails to foresee all vicissitudes, with an all-wise eye— 
that is ignorance and incompetence personified! Our modern 
business men do not leave matters of purely business import 
to their attofneys, knowing the proverbial deficiencies these 
men are heir td. Still, when it comes to employing an engineer, 
we too often’ ‘expect his deductions to take every phase—busi- 
ness and othérwise—into account. Perhaps the management 
is withholding the facts of the company’s finance, policy, and 
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final plans from him. Doubtless, these are the reasons our 
engineers behold a new horizon when they fall heir to the 
chair in the front office. 

The engineer has his place and, if the business head of the 
telephone company fails to avail himself of his opinions in 
making and tempering his business decisions, he is not acting 
consistently. 

Wuat MANAGERS LEARN. 


A human trait, most of us have, is the desire to be the 
head of the biggest possible business. So in place of the 
exchange operator using his efforts to keep the bounds of 
his plant small and the “subscriber density” to a maximum, 
he spreads his plant to the remotest communities, possibly 
giving free trunk service to exchanges at points legitimately 
toll. As a consequence, he finds a place reached where he 
must add a second repairman and a second and a third line- 
man, a bookkeeper and more operators to do the heavier 
switching, because of “more neighbors,” and many other 
expenses not anticipated. It’s too late now to retrench! 

The next thing to disconcert our “community magnate” 
is when his head lineman reports that new poles will have 
te be purchased to replace many decayed ones. Up to this 
time there was “no depreciation” in his plant—he always 
kept repairs up! His competitor in the field before him 
had all of that. About this time, too, a salesman appears 
upon the scene. After a most thorough “salving,” while en- 
joying a sumptuous dinner at the “drummers’ table” of the 
town’s leading hotel, he wakes up to the fact that what he 
needs, to cut down operating and maintenance and to turn 
a loss into a profit, is a new switchboard—like they have 
in large cities. He wonders how strong the editor will 
write up the dope in the next issue of “The Howler.” 

Next he learns that his telephones are all “out of date’”— 
they have the wrong kind of receiver shells! In the finish, 
our friend has litle more than experience to his credit for 
his time and worry as a “telephone philanthropist.” He 
also comes to. a full understanding that almost any one 
with ample funds to squander, can give away service and 
rout the competitor in disorder, but that it takes the abil- 
ity of the true business man and diplomat to sell ‘service 
at a profit under competitive conditions. 

In this connection, I might relate an incident that oc- 
curred a few years ago. Each of two large manufacturers, 
making fundamentally different equipments, prepared 
pamphlets in which the relative merits of their systems 
were discussed. Each proved—conclusively to his own 
satisfaction—that the other’s system was grossly inefficient 
from a financial and service point of view. Unfortunately 
both pamphlets were not sent out together, so an exchange 
operator receiving only one pamphlet was liable to jump 
at conclusions—as sometimes occurs when we read a patent 
medicine advertisement—while, if he read both versions, he 
would doubtless conclude to worry along with the equip- 
ment he had. 


VALUE oF Loup TRANSMISSION. 


In local exchange practice, it is common to use an oper- 
ating voltage of 22-24 volts. As a consequence unsatisfac- 
tory transmission results are obtained, particularly where 
there are long lines operated “common battery.” A case 
coines to mind in which competing companies operated in 
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a community, both using 22-24 volts. The operator of the 
plant, who was “his own boss,” believed his transmission 
would be improved by increasing the voltage basis of his 
exchange. So he gave the editor of the town paper an 
interview, in which he stated arrangements were being 
made to make extensive improvements in the telephone 
equipment, looking toward bettering speech transmission. 
He simply changed the operating voltage to 40 volts and 
made minor switchboard changes to correspond. The effect 
upon the subscribers and the public, generally, was more 
than anticipated, for they became quite enthusiastic over 
the improvement in speech transmission. 

The ordinary telephone user will seldom object to very 
loud transmission; in fact he will usually attribute it to 
superior equipment. Weak transmission is usually attributed 
to the contrary quality in equipment. So we may safely 
assume that transmission should be “just a little stronger 
than necessary” in actual service—outside of the laboratory 
—where transmitters and receivers are not always in per- 
fect adjustment. 

In this connection may be mentioned a quite common 
practice of manufacturers in supplying the same character 
of equipment in the side of the cord pairs used for connect- 
ing local lines to toll lines, as in the cord pairs for connect- 
ing local lines, whereas to be consistent there should be a 
difference, giving stronger transmission for toll service. 

Doubtless the greatest and most costly blunder made in 
telephone operations is the failure to take into proper ac- 
count depreciation, and not allow it to become deferred be- 
fore providing against it. We find this not only with the 
small exchange operator, but with the toll and large ex- 
change operators as well. I recall reading in TELEPHONY 
something over a year ago, an annual report of one of the 
larger western city exchanges wherein it was stated that 
no depreciation was allowed, since the plant was new—eight 
years ago—and therefore depreciation had not yet set in! 

It is the usual practice to allow poles to decay, after being 
first set, until it becomes necessary to replace them or to 
reset them, giving no attention to the arresting of decay by 
subsequent preservative treatments. This seems inconsis- 
tent in view of the fact that proper preservative treatments 
may be applied by common labor from time to time. The 
life of the poles may thus be prolonged at a cost far be- 
low the depreciation charges that would otherwise accrue 
against the poles and the construction labor represented in 
them. 

We still have with us the men who must have the tallest 
obtainable exchange poles—they look so much better than 
short ones. And we still have with us, the man who must 
stretch his cable messengers as taut as a fiddle string. Now, 
the more taut the messengers are pulled, the greater the 
strain on anchors and poles—particularly long poles. Let 
poles become decayed and an anchor rod part—it’s not 
necessary to describe the wreckage. Aside from the above, 
cables will “creep” less with slack messengers than with 


taut ones, 
FARMER LINEs. 


James J. Hill, in an address made something over a year ago, 
said: “The farmer is not as honest as he lets on he is; neither 
is he as big a fool as he thinks he is.” This explains why so 
many exchange owners are worrying during the day and ex- 
periencing sleepless nights in handling their interests. That 
it is inconsistent to render switching service to farmer sub- 
scribers at the generally prevailing rates, no one, except it 
be a farmer, will gainsay. 

The question is how can we correct conditions without in- 
viting mutual companies, or the boycotting of established ex- 
changes by the resentful farmers—the very farmers who re- 
ceived their first encouragement and assistance at the hands of 
the self-same exchange operators? We can scarcely hope to 
accomplish the desired results by any appeal to the farmers’ 
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sense of fair play or justice—because he has none where busi- 
ness is concerned. Moreover, he lacks every sense of appre- 
ciation that we usually find in normal citizens in the business 
realm. 

If you have agreed with nothing else said so far in this 
series, the writer feels that he is touching upon concordant 
sentiments here. In my depressed moments, I feel that our 
case has become “chronic—only heroic treatment with 
“divine” power will rejuvenate us! 

Is not combination in defense as justified as combination in 
offense? I say offense, because the farmer well knows that 
the exchange owner is as morally—and should be as legally— 
entitled to compensation and profit for his investment, hazard 
and time, as the farmer himself is for his produce, or is the 
merchant which this self-same farmer patronizes for his sup- 
plies. 

Is the exchange owner not entitled to protection against 
the predatory spleen in the strong-arm game, of the farmer 
combination—just as the farmer is now protected through the 
good offices of the public service commission, against the arbi- 
trary whims of the exchange owner? Then why is the farmer 
line not declared a public utility? Are not the-mutually owned 
lines, connected with the exchanges, built over public roads? 
And do they not cater to all farmers, who will avail them- 
selves of their service.along the route? In cases where the 
exchange operator also owns the lines ramifying the rural com- 
munities, the condition is somewhat different. Under such con- 
ditions, why has not the farmer the same recourse, looking 
to rate readjustment, as the town subscriber? Is the service 
not worth at least as much to the farmer, and is he entitled 
to any special privileges not accorded our more dependent citi- 
zens? 

Are the commissions going to allow the farmers to continue 
to browbeat and intimidate the exchange owners—who have 
developed the demand for telephone service and supplied this 
demand in reliance upon proper and reasonable supervision— 
and sit by and complacently view it? They will not, if their 
attention is properly directed by concerted action of telephone 
exchange operators. Some one must put a “halter” on the 
farmer telephone trust combination. It won’t be an easy mat- 
ter to slip it over his head, now that he has become so frac- 
tious. He will strike and plunge and cut up some noisy stunts 
around the poling place where they vote for public service com- 
missioners. But it’s simply “got to be done,” if we are to 
make a conservative institution of financial standing out of 
our smaller exchanges. 

CABLE TERMINALS. 


The cable terminals we use seem scarcely consistent with 
other developments in the telephonic art. The ones we 
find either require that the bridle wires or drop wires be 
soldered to an impossible lug, or be fastened under a pair 
of lock nuts placed so close that a special wrench is re- 
quired, to turn them. I rise, in what I consider justified 
indignation, as a once respectable lineman, to ask by what 
right any manufacturer has to require that my fellows carry 
a special wrench—much less a tinner’s kit? I insist that 
every piece of equipment should be designed so it can be 
“fixed” with the “time honored working tools” of a line- 
man—a knob screw-driver, a pair of eight-inch pliers and a 
pair of connectors. If we hang together, possibly some 
manufacturer will compromise with sharply turned wing 
nuts in place of lock nuts—that sometimes lock before 
screwing clear down. Then we can use our pliers again. 
And I refuse to reason, if they still expect my brothers to 
go about the streets with a soldering outfit to be hailed by 
housewives as the tin pan mender! 

I have been around quite a number of exchanges—true, 
not all of them—and have taken note of “can” and other 
terminals, but have never seen one of the type requiring 
soldering of bridle wires, that has been in service three 
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years where the major percentage of the wires were actually 
soldered, although a liberal quantity of paste may have 
been smeared over the connections. Which is the more 
consistent—a screwed connection or the kind described 
above? One more question: Whoever saw one of these 
terminals that has been in service three years or more, 
which did not remind one of a wrecked crow’s nest, largely 
because of lack of provision to take care of bridle wires? 

At the office end, cables are usually terminated upon a rack 
in a basement or other location where light is poor and the 
space cramped. Thus we often see the rack workmen going 
about their duties with a pair of pliers in one hand and a lan- 
tern or electric light in the other—rather under disadvantages. 
However, there is a growing tendency to improve light and air 
conditions where racks and incident equipments are located. 

We frequently find engineers and plant operators who ob- 
ject to drop wire made of conductors of small cross-section 
and having high tensile strength, because of the incident in- 
crease in ohmic resistance. This increase in ohmic resistance, 
in general practice, is not so great as it would be were the sub- 
scriber located a few hundred feet farther out from the office 
and reached through exchange cable and served by low re- 
sistance drop wire from the cable terminal. Not only has the 
former kind of drop wire less weight, but its smaller section 
promises lower insulation leakage after the insulation has be- 
come impaired by disintegration. The wire of high tensile 
strength will not stretch appreciably and thus extend the rub- 
ber insulation under strain so that checks will follow, thus 
promoting leakage and final displacement of the drop wire. 
This is aside from the saving in first cost obtained by using 
the smaller wire and the less insulation material—a consider- 
able item. ‘To be Continued) 

Operators’ Meeting of Central Home of Kentucky. 

One of the methods being used by the Central Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., operating in Kentucky, to promote 
efficiency and improve the service generally is through the or- 
ganization of employes, under a plan upon which officers of 
the company have been working for several months. The 
plan includes organization of the company’s employes in each 
of the local exchanges, further organization by districts, and 
complete organization of the state as a whole. To date only 
local and district employes have been formed into organiza- 
tions, but before the end of the year in which the plan has 
been in operation, a state: meeting, probably in Louisville, will 
be held. 

The nature and the plan of the district meetings were shown 
in the last one, held recently in Frankfort, Ky. At this meeting 
visitors from Paris, Cynthiana, Carlisle, Lexington, Shelbyville, 
Maysville, Louisville, Lexington, Versailles and Lawrence- 
burg were present and participated in the discussions and in 
the banquet which was spread at the Frankfort offices. More 
than 150 persons, operators for the most part, attended, and 
the program was principally prepared and given by them. 

For instance, Miss Jessie Wilmot, chief operator of the 
Frankfort Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., presided, and 
Miss Mary Caplinger, of the Frankfort exchange, was secre- 
tary. The various subjects discussed ranged from office man- 
agement to dealing with the public. The papers were prac- 
tically all written by the operators and chief operators and 
presented by them without having been even read over by 
superiors in the service. Some of the managers, and the dis- 
trict manager, were heard from also, and numerous new and 
good suggestions were brought out which were immediately ap- 
plicable. B. Y. Chambers, of the Louisville office, assistant 
superintendent and traffic manager, before the meeting closed, 
reviewed the principal points of several of the papers and made 
the closing address. 

Miss Wilmot’s paper related to the “Duties of a Chief Op- 
erator,” and in connection with it a letter was read from the 
operators under: her in which they set forth the benefits they 
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had gained from operators’ meetings. In her paper, which, 
like all the others, was a brief one, Miss Wilmot spoke of 
the necessity of a chief operator gaining the respect and con- 
fidence of her operators. “In order to obtain these she must, 
to a certain extent, establish between the operators a common 
interest and a general enthusiasm in their work,” she Said. 

Prompt reports on calls and co-operation of station oper- 
ators were two of the things which could be used to improve 
handling of toll calls, according to the view of Miss Myrtle 
Delana, toll operator at Frankfort, Ky. She put emphasis on 
the necessity of getting all information which had any. bear- 
ing on the call from the subscriber, not only as to what sta- 
tion at the other end of the line is desired, but exactly to 
whom the person wants to speak or “would anyone else do?” 

“Tt takes prompt service and good judgment” to build up a 
toll business, according to Miss Delana and she advocated 
prompt reports to the subscriber in all cases. Above all, co- 
operation between operators is needed. “Just talk to her in 
a soft and pleasing voice and she will soon become the same 
way,” the paper reads. 

Showing how closely each department of the telephone com- 
pany is related to the others, Miss Esther Wilmot, formerly 
collector for the Frankfort exchange, now ticket clerk, read a 
paper on the “Effect of Good and Bad Operating on Collec- 
tions.” 

“The secret of a successful telephone company,” she read, 
“lies in its operators and in the manner in which they deal 
with subscribers. The toll operator could aid the collector to 
a great extent and prevent lots of trouble by being accurate 
in her ticket. If, when the call is being made out, she would 
write everything necessary and not depend on her memory, 
the call would be paid without any dispute whatever.” Several 
cashiers and collectors in other offices made suggestions along 
this line. 

“Voice Culture” as an aid to telephone efficiency was pre- 
sented in a paper by Miss C. Lusby, chief operator of the 
Paris exchange. She spoke of the handicaps a harsh tone 
incurs and said: “We have no way in which to assure the 
public of our interest and desire to please except through the 
voice and it must be trained to carry a sense of cheerfulness 
and interested attention.” She spoke of the immediate re- 
sponse subscribers on her lines had given to the right voice 
and told the way she developed one: 

“A low tone of voice (each word spoken directly into the 
transmitter) is more easily understood and does not interfere 
with the operator sitting next to you. The next time you can- 
not make a station or a subscriber hear, inhale deeply, drop 
your voice from the top of the throat to the chest, speak low, 
distinctly and into the transmitter, then see if you are not 
understood in less time. If so, try it again and again until 
you are satisfied that it is the best way; then adopt the habit 
of always using the best method.” 

Among the seven other papers or talks delivered was a very 
practical one by Miss Murphy, chief operator of the Mays- 
ville exchange. She put stress on the importance of getting 
names and numbers Acctirate, etc., tracing the ticket from the 
beginning to the end, and detailing minutely every entry and 
bit of information the tickets should contain so as to insure 
service and certain collections for the company. 


The other papers, notably one by J. H. Veatch, manager of 
the eastern district, related to the operators’ meetings them- 
selves and the good that could be obtained from them. He 
noted that organizations had been effected at Maysville and 
Carlisle and spoke of the prospects for quick improvement in 
these sections. The plan of organization is simple. In the 
exchange meetings the operators and other employes rotate 
in preparing and presenting papers in which they are encour- 
aged to present their own observations. The district meetings 
are held first in one town and then in another, at least two of 
the important employers from all other exchanges being present 
and all the members of the exchange where the meeting is held. 
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The state meeting will be attended by the delegates selected 
from each exchange. 

The good of these meetings is much in excess of the time 
and money expended. In the first place the individuals are 
put on their mettle, friendly rivalry springs up and the drones 
who will not improve the quality of their work are soon dis- 
covered. The district meetings bring together the toll oper- 
ators who talk regularly with each other over “long distance” 
and this tends to establish cordiality which is felt in improved 
service. Further, all the papers prepared and read are sent 
in to the office in Louisville, where they are read by Minor 
Corman, the general superintendent, and Mr. Chambers. The 
good ideas are noted and reiterated again and again in the 
various communications from the central office and the good 
papers are reproduced in circular form and made use of in 
every local exchange. 

The officers of the Central Home company appreciate the 
fact that much of the success of the company is dependent 
upon the character of the service of the operators. To this 
end they are being cultivated. Among other plans in use is 
a reading room in each exchange in which the current issue 
of TELEPHONY is always to be found. 


New York Telephone Rates. 

Real estate agents and apartment house owners of New 
York City have formed an organization known as the 
Owners and Agents of Apartment Houses, to have as its 
object the procuring of lower rates for telephone service 
and equipment in Greater New York. The organization 
intends to press the matter with the convening of the next 
legislature and it has already initiated its campaign with 
a statement of views by Eugene S. L. Moses, a member 
of the body. The formation of this association is in line 
with the revival of the campaign for lower rates announced 
by TELEPHONY’s New York correspondent a short time ago. 

“This question,’ said Mr. Moses, “has been before the 
Public Service Commission for nearly a year, but so far 
the only result has been a 10 per cent. cut, thrown out as 
a sort of ‘sop’ to public opinion by the telephone company. 

“The commission holds semi-occasional hearings, at 
which there is a good deal of loose talk indulged in by 
both sides, it is true, but in the long run the property own- 
er does not seem to make any headway toward stopping 
a loss of from $200 to $400 a year in every house that uses 
a switchboard and extensions in the several apartments. 

Look the figures squarely in the face for a moment and 
you will see why we feel forced to call on some one to 
help us. Take as an example an average six-story build- 
ing, 100 by 100, with six apartments on a floor, or 36 apart- 
ments in the building. Its telephone equipment would be: 
Switchboard, (annual cost), $36; three trunk lines, at $24 
each, $72; 36 extensions, at $6 each, $216. So we start with 
an annual fixed charge of $324. We would have to contract 
for 20,000 messages, at least, for which the company charges 
us three cents each, and for which we collect five cents each. 
Now, assuming that we use 20,000 messages, our charges 
for messages would be $600. To this we must add the 
services of an operator at $30 a month, or per year, $360; 
making an annual cost, to run the telephone, of $1,284. 
Now, if we collect five cents for every one of our messages, 
our gross revenue would be $1,000, and we would be out 
$284. The fact is, however, that, for many reasons, we 
don’t collect for all the calls the company charges us for, 
by any means; and if we make a deduction of 25 per cent. 
in the collection item, amounting to ,$250, it would run 
our losses up to. $534. 

The more apartments in the building, of course, the 
greater the loss. It is clear at a glance that the principal 
reason why we run behind so heavily is because of the 
high fixed charges—$36 for switchboard, $24 for each trunk 
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line, and, worst of all, $6 for each extension. Help us to 
cut down and get rid of these charges and we can run our 
telephone without losing so much money—and that is all 
we ask. 

We do not want to make a profit; we want telephones 
for the convenience of our tenants. We do not ask the 
telephone company to pay us for developing their business; 
but we are getting tired of acting as their salesmen and 
paying for the privilege. 

In a recent talk with one of the telephone company’s 
representatives I was told that the extensions cost the com- 
pany about $17 each. Admitting this was so, I asked 
whether it would be fair to assume that after a charge of 
$6 a year had been made for four years, the extension would 
not be written off of the company’s books. Even a hard- 
ened telephone man could hardly deny that. Then allow- 
ing some proper charge a year for the upkeep of the ex- 
tension, what becomes of the balance of $6? 

Following along this line, I made a proposition to the 
company to buy the extensions and maintain them at the 
property owners’ cost. The telephone company laughed 
my offer aside, and the Public Service Commission said 
that that was one of the matters to come up at a future 
hearing. Perhaps it will—let us be optimists and hope so.” 





Mexican Company Defers Dividend Payment. 


On account of disturbed conditions in Mexico the Mexi- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. has announced that the 
payment of dividends on its preferred stock, due at this 
time, is deferred. 

President W. F. Smith has explained the situation in the 
following .statement to the stockholders of the company: 

“Extraordinary conditions prevail in our company’s af- 
fairs. The plants of the company have suffered compara- 
tively little during the revolutionary period. The gross 
earnings in Mexico during the present year have apparently 
not fallen much below last year’s, but the unsettled state 
of affairs in that country has made it impossible for our 
accountants to make up proper statements of income and 
expenses and the value of what net earnings have been 
made in Mexico cannot be translated in American cur- 
rency values because exchange is unobtainable, therefore 
it was necessary that our directors should forego the pay- 
ment of the usual November dividend.” 

The Mexican Telephone & Telegraph Co. has been pay- 
ing a semi-annual dividend of 2% per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, and made the disbursement for the first half 
of this year. It has been paying an annual rate of 5 per 
cent. since 1905 and this is the first time a preferred divi- 
dend has been passed. The disbursement on the $300,000 
preferred stock outstanding amounts to $15,000. The stock 
is non-cumulative. The company has $700,000 common 
stock outstanding but has declared no dividend on this 
issue. 

The rate of Mexican exchange is merely nominal at 
present, and it is next to impossible to do any business in 
exchange under present circumstances. This coincides with 
the conditions mentioned in Mr. Smith’s report showing the 
impossibility of translating earnings into American money. 

The gross earnings of the company for the year ended 
February 28, 1914, were $378,591, compared with $361,220 
in the previous year while net earnings were $165,852, 
against $175,621. The surplus was $30,446 against $62,993 
on February 28, 1913. Indicated earnings on preferred 


stock last year were 15.15 per cent. against 26 per cent., 
and on the common stock 4.35 per cent. against 9 per cent. 
It is a source of satisfaction to the management that the 
operating business of the company has shown up so well 
under adverse circumstances. ai 











Local Telephone Operating Rules and How Developed 


A Serial Story Dealing with Local Operating Terms and Rules—Reasons for Their Use—A Real Study of 
Rules Beginning with Fundamentals and Developing All Essential Factors in Operat- 
ing Room Practice, for Both Small and Large Exchanges 


By Paul 


When the conferees convened after lunvheon, there were 
many expressions of satisfaction relative to the capabilities 
of Mr. Carney as an entertainer. That gentleman, however, 
set them aside without comment and referred directly to 
the business in hand. 

“Well, how about the preamble to our rules?” he asked in 
opening the session. “Here we are engaged in formulating 
rules for the guidance of the operators in the conduct of 
our service. Shall we agree to observe them? That is the 
question, is it not?” 

“Yes, I believe so, but the point raised is: Do we want to 
set it down in a printed form?” Mr. Hussey observed. 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Prince, “the mere remembrance of 
having discussed the matter here, will act as a permanent 
and sufficient reminder of our responsibility.” 

“That word ‘responsibility’ reminds me that perhaps we 
may, for the present, find something else for discussion and 
leave the present subject,” said Miss Floyd. “Why not take 
up the responsibilities of the manager?” 

“That’s rather a broad subject. He’s responsible to every- 
body for everything. Begin with A,” said Mr. Burke. 

“We can make a further classification,” said Mr. Jackson. 
“He is responsible to whom, and for what?” 

“He is responsible to the owners of the plant under his 
charge, first of all,” said Mr. Telson. 

“He is also responsible to the public for the service being 
rendered by his operators,” Miss Sible suggested. “I think 
that is his first responsibility, for if his subscribers are 
satisfied, the ‘powers above’ will not have so much cause 
to annoy him.” 

“T think Miss Sible’s statement is correct,” Mr. Carney 
stated. “The public should be the first to be considered as 
a company must have the public on its side.” 

“The attitude of the public reminds me of a story about 
a farmer,” said Mr. Burke. “This farmer had just finished 
stacking his hay, but had not roofed the stacks. While on 
the way for coarse grass to use for topping the stacks, it 
began to rain. Rain continued to fall for an hour or more 
and the farmer did not even seek shelter under the wagon 
as did the hired man. When the rain stopped, he remarked 
to the hired man: “I don’t believe a man would be a good 
farmer, if he wasn’t mad at ‘the Almighty,’ at least halt 
the time; I, begin to think that a man isn’t a good manager 
unless about half. the subscribers are mad about half the 
time.” 

“It shows him to be aggressive, at least,’ someone com- 
mented. 

“Or antagonistic,” said Mr. Carney. 

“You can make all the rules you like, but the subscribers 
won't live up to them,” said Mr. Walters. 

“T agree with you there,” said Mr. Jackson. 

“T can’t say that I do entirely,” said Mr. Carney. The 
trouble in this locality is that, from the beginning, the pa- 
trons have practically made the rules. We have accepted 
them, until we find ourselves following instead of leading. 
Our patrons so seldom say ‘please’ and ‘thank you’ that it 
has become a lost art to us and our operators. If they re- 
‘quest special service for a few days, or even hours, we 
feel bound to render it.” 

“In dealing with the patrons, Col. Cribb has laid down an 
-axiom for me to follow. He says: ‘There are certain things 
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we must do; certain things we may do; and certain things 
we can do, which leaves nothing we can’t do,’” said Miss 
Sible. 

“How do you get around the last?” Mr. Prince inquired. 

“I do not interpret that literally. For instance, I'm sure 
it is the Colonel’s opinion that there is no request we can- 
not grant, but when I get a request for something unreasona- 
ble, I endeavor to make the unreasonableness clear to the 
subscriber without showing that I do not desire to comply 
with or to grant his desire. I infer the word ‘can’t’ really 
is synonymous with our attitude.” 

“T think Colonel Cribb’s axiom is very striking and ap- 
plicable. I shall bear it in mind,” said Mr. Carney. 

“Since the manager is responsible for the operators deal- 
ing with the patrons, by what means is he to note an 
operator’s errors, unless he is thoroughly familiar with the 
rules laid down for her to follow?” Miss Floyd inquired. 

“Of course, we must accept the point that he should 
familiarize himself with the rules,’ said Mr. Hussey. 

“Then,” continued Miss Floyd, “why is it a hardship for 
him to comply with them himself as opportunity offers?” 

“The point is well taken, Miss Floyd” said Mr. Carney. 
“T recall a visit I paid to an exchange in the East a few 
years ago. During the evening, there were two operators on 
duty, and they displayed much ability as operators. While 
all their phrases did not conform to the ritual, a large 
percentage of them did. About eight o’clock, the manager 
allowed them to go to a nickel show, and took the board 
himself. During the hour he spent at the board, I think 
he did more to impair the effects of the example set by 
the operators to the patrons, than perfect work would make 
up for in a month’s time. Being of a humorous turn, he did 
not antagonize anyone but left the impression that operating 
was a joke from beginning to end. When the girls returned, 
he remarked that he had had more fun at the board than 
they had found at the show.” 

“That is an extreme case, perhaps,” said Miss Sible. “I 
remember an experience not quite so bad. When I was 
an operator in a small exchange over in Illinois, the mana- 
ger’s desk was not far behind us in the operating room. 
The bell was disconnected at his telephone, so when any 
one called him, we would turn and tell him that ‘Mr. so-and- 
so’ was calling. He would tell us to ‘hold him a minute,’ or 
‘not in,’ or to ‘put him on.’ In answering such calls, he 
would use the most inappropriate and outlandish phrases, 
such as: ‘Well, old hoss, what’s on your mind?’ ‘Pull the 
trigger while the powder’s dry,’ ‘Waggle your tongue, old 
man, I’m listening.’ ” 

“And what is the moral to the allegory?” asked Mr. 
Burke. 

“Well, I know this much, that it was far more difficult 
for him to ‘keep us in line’ than it would have been if he 
had employed a different manner of address.” 

“I think we will all agree that such methods are not only 
questionable, but really detrimental to discipline and serv- 
ice. The attitude of the public is dependent upon those 
who deal directly with them. To maintain respect for the 
force, nothing is more effective than genial courtesy,” was 
Mr. Carney’s comment. 

“T still maintain that you cannot educate the public,” said 
Mr. Walters. 
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“But you can impress upon them the fact that you are 
educated,” Miss Sible answered. 

“I think we are agreeable to the opinion that the mana- 
ger’s attitude toward and his treatment of the patrons 
should conform closely to that required of those under his 
direction,” Mr. Carney observed. 

“That is very well expressed,” said Mr. Prince. “I think 
if we are going back to our preamble, that statement will 
fit in very appropriately.” 

“IT am not yet convinced that we can tie ourselves down 
to a written code,” said Mr. Walters. 

“It seems to me,” spoke Miss Floyd, “that a written code 
would be beneficial. I don’t know just how to illustrate 
the point. Miss Sible will, I think, agree with me that our 
having become familiar with operating rules while working 
at the board, has been a great help to us when other re- 
sponsibilities came to us.” 

“This is my opinion, Walters,” Mr. Prince began. “Of 
course, having discussed the question here so thoroughly, 
we will not let many days pass without recalling something 
that has been said and perhaps take advantage of it. If we 
bind ourselves to something definite, we are more apt to 
comply with its requirements. The difference can be illus- 
trated, I think, in this way: If a man owes an open ac- 
count, his promises to pay are quite frequently carried out 
only as it suits his convenience. If, however, he gives a 
note, thus putting the transaction on a definite basis, he is 
more apt to control circumstances to such an extent as to 
comply with his written contract. Therefore, if we formu- 
late a compact and comprehensive address to ourselves, 
not exactly in the form of rules, we are more liable to 
accomplish the purposes we desire. Now, to get started on 
a definite basis: I move that we incorporate Mr. Carney’s 
suggestion in an address to ourselves.” 

Mr. Jackson offered a second to the motion and Miss 
Sible read Mr. Carney’s previous suggestion from her notes 
as follows: 

“The manager’s attitude toward, and treatment of, his 
company’s patrons should conform closely to that required 
of those under his direction.” 

“The question is open for discussion,” Mr. Carney stated. 

“The word ‘shall’ would be more applicable than ‘should,’ 
I think,’ Miss Floyd suggested. 

“Anyone else?” Mr. Carney questioned after a moment’s 
pause. 

“T think the word can be changed without a motion. 
gest ‘shall’ be substituted,” said Mr. Jackson. 

“T still fail to see where we are going to arrive at any- 
thing which we do not now know to be required of us,” Mr. 
Walters argued. 

“The knowledge that others also know what rules or 
courses we are following may have the moral effect to 
save us from a grievous error,” Mr. Prince replied. 

“His interest in the business of making a good show- 
ing—that is, getting results—should have that effect.” 

“IT dare say the manager I referred to was able to show 
satisfactory results to his employers. But it was due to 
the fact that we girls happened to be interested enough in 
our work to give fairly satisfactory service,” Miss Sible argued. 
“He was afterward sent to a larger exchange and proved a flat 
failure.” 

“Perhaps it will be just as well to vote upon the ques- 
tion. No direful effect can result anyway,” was Mr. Burke’s 
comment. “Question, Mr. Chairman.” 


” 


I sug- 


A vote was taken, which resulted in Mr. Walters stand- 
ing alone with a dissenting opinion. 

“What further can we say to ourselves?” Mr. Hussey 
inquired. 

“I had an uncle,” said Mr. Carney, feeling the need »f a 
slight dissertation, “who presented his boys and as many 
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of his relatives as came within his reach, with an alphabet- 
ical list of precepts, both positive and negative. I recall 
several of them, though in going through the entire list, 
a more frequent use of the dictionary was required than 
was agreeable to my inclination. Beginning with A he 
continued through to Z, and then went into the ‘and so 
forth’ considerably. It began. ‘Be ambitious, aggressive, but 
not antagonistic.’ ” 

“All are justly applicable to our profession,’ Mr. Prince 
commented. 

“His application of B slips my mind just now. For C, 
ke had several words. ‘Be critical, but not a critic.’ ‘Be con- 
structive, but not contrary.’ ‘Be considerate, but not combat- 
ive.’ ‘Be courteous, but not a courtier.’ I guess that is enough 
ce 

“I presume he meant by ‘critic,’ the act of carrying criti- 
cism so far as to become an annoyance,” Miss Sible ob- 
served. 

“We were left to our own interpretation,’ Mr. Carney re- 
plied. “Another one comes to my mind: ‘Be cautious, but 
not cunning’; and still another: ‘Be fair, but not faultless.’ 
I think, however, the one we can take home with us, comes 
farther down the alphabet: ‘Be persuasive, but not positive.’ ” 

“When we consider the situation fairly, the manager sits 
as a trial judge, and holds almost daily sessions of his 
court. In rendering his judgment, he must be familiar with 
existing laws which govern. Like any judge, he should 
always be cautious lest he establish a dangerous precedent, 
especially in dealing with a patron. A judge who does not 
practice the laws he administers—that is, who does not ad- 
here to their requirements in his daily life—soon loses 
the respect of his constituents. A manager, in my estima- 
tion, who does not adhere to the laws of his own making, 
when opportunity offers, soon loses his standing with those 
who observe his actions.” 

“I did not mean,” protested Mr. Walters, “that—that he 
should not conform to the rules. My objection was to his 
binding himself to do so in a formal manner, as we have 
decided to do.” 

“T see it is drawing near the time when some of us must 
start for our home balliwicks. I, for one, am quite enthused 
by our little party today. It has given us more than a 
speaking acquaintance. I hope we can all be on hand as 
Mr. Telson’s guests at Rock Ridge.” 

“T can assure you,” said Mr. Telson, “of my best efforts 
being expended to provide the best Rock Ridge can offer. 

“T trust,” said Mr. Prince, “that we shall not inaugurate 
a rivalry in our efforts. As for me, when my time comes, 
you will find us at Archer Grove in our everyday garb.” 

After a few other bantering remarks, the conference ad- 
journed. (To be Continued) 

Advance Payment Rule at Lafayette, Ind. 

The question of payment in advance and removal of 
a telephone for non-payment is the principal point of differ- 
ence between the Lafayette Telephone Co., Lafayette, Ind., 
and the city council. Negotiations between the company 
and the city are still pending. The company desires to 
exercise the right to remove any telephone after the 10th 
of the month for failure to pay the bill for the current 
month by that time, while the city council seems to feel 
that such a rule is too drastic. It is said that somewhat.less 
than 10 per cent. of the company’s subscribers are in the 
delinquent class. 








New Exchange Building at Canton, II. 

The Canton Home Telephone Co., of Canton, IIl., recently 
began the preliminary work of removing its exchange into the 
handsome fireproof building erected by the company at a cost 
exceeding $30,000. 








Public Relations of Utilities in Theory and Practice 


“The Public Be Benefited!—Persuade the Public It Is Being Benefited!’-—Rate Making for Today, a Mat- 
ter of Expediency on Its Practical Side—Problem in Arithmetical Progression in 


Making up a Complete Toll Rate Book 


By Public Relations Engineer 


“The longer I occupied the office as a state utility com- 
missioner, the more I became convinced that rate making 
is not a matter of science like mathematics, but a matter 
of expediency like dealing with late frosts in the spring and 
early frosts in the fall.” 

The foregoing was quoted last week in this series of articles 
as having been expressed by an ex-chairman of a state utility 
commission, in a conversation with the author. 

A few days ago at a luncheon in the hotel of a small city, 
an official of a large telephone company took me to task by 
declaring thatt here is a well known and thoroughly scientific 
i} tsis for the making of rates—(telephone) communication, at 
least; that his company’s rates are made according to the 
dictates of absolute justice and that they are as accurately 
just as is the multiplication table itself. 

I endeavored to “square” myself somewhat along the fol- 
lowing lines. 

In the first place, I did not make the statement which this 
well known telephone man contradicts—I only quoted it as 
made by one who has had exceptional experience in that par- 
ticular line. On the other hand, however, the article in which 
the quotation appeared was of such a nature as to imply my 
concurrence in the thought quoted. And for that concurrence, 
I stand unflinchingly. 

In the second place, I feel confident that I have never laid 
claim to being infallible, personally, on the one hand; nor, to 
being either scientific or a scientist, on the other. On the con- 
trary, I have endeavored to make prominent the idea that 
while I see the need of a science of public relations and while 
I think every man should feel in duty bound to help evolve 
that science, it is as yet an unexplored continent challenging 
the “nerve,” or ability, of any man and every man who will 
venture into its wildernesses—as the frigid zones challenge 
our Scotts, our Rassmussens and our Shacklefords. 

I reminded this companion at luncheon that, in the third 
place, the remark referred to transportation, whereas, the rates 
with which he had to deal were for communication. I remind- 
ed him of the problem in arithmetical progression which he and 
I had “tackled” when, as a “clearing house committee” for the 
many long distance companies of our state, we undertook to 
have a complete toll rate book made for “each and every one” 
of our more than 600 exchanges. 

We had found that to be mathematically accurate on the 
basis of “air line distance,” no one book could be used for 
more than a single toil station; and that to determine the 
number of separate, distinct and differently constructed rates 
which would have to be given in every one of these 600 books, 
we would have to work out this formula: (599 600)+2= 
179,700. In other words, the auditor of the clearing house 
would be compelled to use 179,700 separate and distinct rates 
if we abandoned the zone scheme now in use for parcels post 
rates and the system of “squares” used by the telegraph com- 
panies. 

Furthermore, at the clearing house committee conference, 
which my luncheon companion had attended, we had with us 
representatives from certain of the seven states whose areas 
bordered on our own. We took into consideration the fact 
that at least one-fourth of our state’s toll messages would 
be between our stations and theirs. We considered the fact 
that before we could claim so much as mathematical and 
geographical accuracy for our scheme, we must have an estab- 
lished practice for “clearing” the toll messages between the 


various states. In fact we had, in our committee, men repre- 
senting companies whose lines were in four of the seven 
adjoining states. Therefore no one-state scheme, however 
efficient, could be accepted as sufficient for all their needs. 


We are now being told that the United States has from 
8,000,000 to 10,000,000 telephones in from 60,000 to 70,000 
separate communities. Let us be conservative and call it 65,- 
000. Let us think of them as post offices doing a parcels post 
business. Let us assume that the reader and the writer have 
been called upon to make a list of rates mathematically ac- 
curate—according to a fixed plan, apportioned to air line dis- 
tances. 


Of course no rate book can be of any value for any office 
except the one which has been used as a base from which 
to figure air line distances. The number of separate and dis- 
tinct rates in each book would be 64,999. The total number 
of rates required for all the offices would be ascertained thus: 
(64,999 X 65,000 ) —2—2,112,467,500. 

If I am wrong concerning any portion of the foregoing, I 
trust some one will correct me. It is some years since the 
actual figures were gone over with the clearing house com- 
mittee. I have verified them by the old fashioned method of 
working out “as in actual practice” and can find no error—but 
I am not an expert mathematician and lay no claims to in- 
fallibility. 

As I understand it, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
set out, not long ago, to require from the railroads an accurate 
account covering every commodity separately for every pair 
of originating and terminating points between which any ship- 
ment actually passed. 

I asked my luncheon companion to borrow the Official Rail- 
way Guide from the depot ticket agent long enough to count 
the total number of railroad stations in the United States; and 
then to figure out how many rates would be required, just as 
we had figured out the total of the toll rates for our state 
when we undertook to estimate, in advance, what it would 
cost to make clearing house rate books. This would give him 
the number of first class passenger rates required. 

I advised him to secure next, one copy each of the Official 
Classification, the Western Classification, the Southern Classi- 
fication and the various state classifications; and, after the 
elimination of duplications, to count the total number of sepa- 
rate and distinct commodities for which transportation rates 
must be provided. 

I advised him to multiply the total number of first class 
passenger rates by the total number of commodities in the 
classifications—and in that way to get a better understanding, 
for himself, as to the full meaning of the ex-chairman of the 
state utility commission, who said: 

“Before I was placed upon the commission, I was confident 
that the making of rates was as simple as the making of the 
multiplication table; but, I am now confident that no word 
has as yet been spoken to indicate a mathematically accurate 
or truly scientific scheme that could be put into general use.” 

I ‘have already said that during the first half of the period 
of my utility experience, I thought it was necessary to justify 
by argument the exact fairness of our rates to every consumer, 
but that I now think a utility manager works at a serious dis- 
advantage as long as he has that kind of an idea in his head. 
Two things combined to change my conclusion concerning this 
matter. 


(Copyright 1914, by S. R. Edwards. 
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One was in the form of some fatherly advice from the 
“longest headed” telephone man of my acquaintance, who, 
while in one sense a keen competitor was always one of my 
two or three best friends. He showed me most of the points 
which I have been endeavoring to “put on paper’ concerning 
this subject. 

The other was an experience which I had with the mayor of 
a city where we were raising our rates. This mayor conceded 
that our rates must be raised, but wanted to keep the rates for 
the residence service at the original low figure and put the 
entire increase on the business patrons. 

I had received the before mentioned advice from my “long- 
headed” friend and competitor, and I decided to try it on the 
mayor. 

The mayor had asked me if I considered it fair to advance 
our lowest residence rate to the extent of 25 cents a month. 
He said he was confident that $3 a year additional would 
make it impossible for some families in his city to afford a 
telephone at all. Whereas, the business houses could afford 
to pay almost any yearly rate for their telephones. 

I advised him that since we were already mutually agreed 
that our company was entitled to a greater income, I was the 
more anxious that we should agree, also, as to the best way 
by which to realize that end. 

He then confided the fact that it would “go hard with him” 
at the next election, if he failed to “show fight” against a 
raise of the rates of the voters who were the ones who had 
the residence telephones. ; 

This gave me my cue and I confessed that I knew of no 
method that could be justified upon any other grounds than 
the same expediency which controlled him. I said we were 
as much at the mercy of the voters as would be the future 
candidate for mayor. Therefore we wanted his counsel. I 
told him we had figured it out that public sentiment would 
favor a 50-cent advance in business rates and a 25-cent ad- 
vance in residence rates, more than it would sustain a $1.50 
advance in business rates with no advance whatever in resi- 
dence rates. 

“Will it take $1.50 a month from the business patrons, 
alone, to amount to as much ag. your proposed.method?” he 
asked. 

I gave him the figures which proved that it would. 

“But how can I ever square myself with the 5,000 residence 
patrons if I fail to ‘put up a fight’?” he asked. 

“How can you square yourself with the 800 business patrons, 
if we raise them ‘to the tune of $18 a year’ without raising 
anybody else?” I responded. 

“I guess you are right,” said he. “I believe.I would rather 
take my chances with public sentiment under, your plan than 
mine—so go ahead!” 

I am unable to. prove, either that there is, or that there is 
not, a beginning or an ending for such things as time, mat- 
ter, space, light, life, etc. So, also, I am unable to prove 
that I followed the best plan in dealing with this mayor—but 
“it worked”! . And, because it ,worked, I am still convinced 
that the ex-chairman of the utility commission may have been 
right when he declared that, om éts practical. side, and for 
today, rate making is more a matter of expediency than a 
matter of logic, science or mathematical precision. 

I-would not have entered into the further discussion of this 
subject if my luncheon companion had not attacked the ex- 
commissioner’s declaration, and if he had not caused me to 
feel that, perhaps, others felt as he had expressed himself. If 
I am wrong on this matter, I wish some one would show 
me, 


I imagine some one is saying: “This discussion deals with 


toll rates only—how about exchange rates?” 

As most of us well know, there is more or less presump- 
tion that certain exchange rates are scientifically arranged. 
I think not. 
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Federal Secures Jobs for Manual Operators. 

The Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Buffalo, 
N. Y., reports that the operators displaced by the automatic 
system have all been placed in positions as good or better 
than those they left when the new system was put into 
service. All the girls were kept on pay for two weeks or 
such portion of two weeks as was required to secure places 
for them. 

Immediately after the fire the company formed an em- 
ployment bureau in charge of Mrs. M. D. Baines. 

She took space in all the papers and got into personal 
touch with some of the city’s largest industries. There 
was an early demand for the services of the girls, with the 
result that they were all placed within ten days. Some 
went to private branch exchanges, while others took up 
new work as their choice. 

The Federal’s attitude toward its former operators elicited 
general editorial commendation from several papers, one of 
which commended the policy to other corporations. 





To Teach Telephone Wiring at Louisville, Ky. 


Telephone wiring, to be taught by an experienced man, is 
included this year in the course of the Louisville, Ky., prevo- 
cational school, which, as the name indicates, is a school de- 
signed to educate boys and girls who have had to stop before 
they reached the high schools, along practical lines in which 
they can look for advancement. The school was established 
a year ago by the board of education and taught printing, book- 
binding and woodworking. This year a course in electrical wir- 
ing has been added, to be divided as soon as the elementary 
principles of wiring have been mastered, into light and power 
and telephone wiring. The provisions of the national elec- 
trical code are being followed in the instruction. The tele- 
phone men in Louisville are interested in this development 
which should supply them with material that can be employed 
to advantage; and they are planning, as the printers and 
others have done, to give all the assistance possible. 





Telephones in Country Schools. 

Telephones in the country schools are being advocated in 
Marion county, Indiana. Indianapolis is the county seat of 
Marion county, and the Indianapolis public schools for years 
have had telephones, but so far as is known, the only country 
school to have a telephone is the Broad Ripple school. It has 
been such a warmly appreciated convenience that the people 
in contiguous townships have become aroused and are urging 
it. It enables the father and mother to keep in touch with the 
child. Many times in case of storm, high water or accident, 
the parents would give much to know whether the child had 
arrived safely at school, or had started home. 


School of Instruction at Marion, Ind. 

The United Telephone Co., of Bluffton, Ind., recently had 
25 chief operators. from exchanges in the territory surround- 
ing Marion, Ind., visit the Marion exchange, where Manager 
E. E. Kneipple and his three chief operators. showed them 
around. Traffic Superintendents Leeper, of Chicago, .and 
Sawyer gave talks that were in the nature of a school of in- 
struction. “After-the talks the out-of-town chiefs were enter- 
tained at a banquet. 








Three-Day Opening of New Chicago Exchange, 

The new Irving exchange of the Chicago Telephone Co., at 
3312 Belle Plaine avenue, Chicago, has been formally opened 
with a three-day public reception. Visitors were received from 
2 to 6 p. m., and from 7 to 10 p. m., and tea was served in the 
operators’ lunch room from 4 to 6 each afternoon. Manager 
C. H. Arnold and his assistants devoted their. time during the 
hours indicated to showing visitors through the big new ex- 
change and explaining the system. 





Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Delivering Telephone Directories in LaCrosse, Wis. 

The LaCrosse Telephone Co., LaCrosse, Wis., has in- 
augurated a new scheme for delivering its directories. In 
the past the directories have been delivered by a messenger 
service company at one cent a book. Some time ago, a 
new plan was adopted. In exchanges with a high percent- 





The School Boys Who Deliver La Crosse Directories. 


age of party lines, it is quite essential that the directories 
be delivered in the shortest time possible, so that no con- 
fusion will result in the changes of numbers that occur 
under the previous directories and the new issue. A new 
issue is almost necessary at least three times a year. 
School boys have Saturdays off and it was believed that 
the delivering of the directories by some of these boys 
would effect a considerable saving while at the same time 
facilitating delivery. 

The LaCrosse company therefore arranged to deliver its 
directories on Saturdays. A list of school boys is kept, 
many of whom are newspaper carrier boys. Postal card 
notices are sent to them every four months advising them 
as to the date of delivery of the directories. The com- 
pany has many applications from boys always on file. 
The boys are paid 15 cents an hour for delivering and 
sorting the directories by streets, the sorting being done 
after school hours on the Friday evening before. The 
accompanying illustration shows 25 boys who delivered 
5,576 directories in LaCrosse recently between the hours 
of 7 and 11:30 a. m. on a recent Saturday. 


, 


What Is a Telephone Subscriber? 

The questions confronting the telephone bureau of the 
city of Chicago in connection with investigation of the 
automatic telephone exchange, as to what constitutes a 
telephone subscriber, in TELEPHONY, of October 24, illus- 
trate very well some of the difficulties that may arise due to 
the lack of standardization of telephone terms. While there 
is quite general agreement as to the meaning of the term, 
“station,” viz.: the apparatus necessary to carry on a con- 
versation, transmitter and receiver—there has been little 
discussion of the exact meaning of the term, “telephone 
subscriber.” Although some of the questions which are 
given in the article in TELEPHONY are such as to require 
opinions by those acquainted with the law of contracts, 
there is a practical side to the question which may be of 
interest to telephone men as the comparison of telephone 
plants is sométimes made on the basis of number of sub- 
scribers, which may mean different things to different men. 
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Among the definitions of the intransitive verb “to sub- 
scribe” found in various dictionaries, are the following: 


To enter one’s name for a newspaper, a book, etc.; to 
agree to take and pay for something, as stock, by subscrib- 
ing one’s name to a formal agreement or the like. (Inter- 
national Dictionary.) 

To pledge one’s self, especially in writing, to pay a given 
amount of money; to authorize the entry of a name on the 
list of those who agree to receive and pay for an article, as 
a periodical, an engraving or a book sold by securing pur- 
chasers in advance of delivery. (Standard Dictionary.) 

To promise by setting one’s name to a paper, to give a 
certain sum; to enter one’s name for a newspaper, a book 
or the like and make payment for same. (Universal Dic- 
tionary.) 


From these definitions, it appears that two things are 
necessary to constitute a subscriber—the receiving of some- 
thing and the agreement to pay for the thing received. 
These same things are necessary to constitute a telephone 
subscriber. The thing received is telephone service, and the 
pay may be money, services or other considerations. 

The first requirement of a telephone subscriber is then, 
that he ‘receive service, as that is the principal and, in fact, 
usually the only thing that the telephone company has for 
sale. Telephone service has been divided into two por- 
tions—readiness to serve and service rendered. Both por- 
tions are furnished to the average user, but there are some 
cases where only one kind is given. Such a case would be 
one where the user owns the equipment and lines used for 
his service, the telephone company supplying the “service 
rendered portion” by connecting the owner’s line to its 
switchboard and giving connections to its other users. 

A different case is one where the telephone company fur- 
nishes the line and instruments, or either, for a private line 
for use of two or more parties. In this case the telephone 
company supplies the “readiness to serve portion,” while 
the user furnishes the “service rendered portion” when he 
calls the other party and holds conversation. From a prac- 
tical standpoint it wou!d seem that the requirements, as far 
as service is concerned, are met when the user is furnished 
with either portion of the telephone service named above. 
In an ordinary exchange the cases, where only one portion 
is given, are negligible with the exception of the rural ex- 
change furnishing switching service to mutual companies. 

The second requirement—that of an agreement to pay for 
the service—requires a little more detailed examination. 
We may have the question as to whether or not each con- 
tract constitutes a separate subscriber, or whether there 
may not be users who are entitled to the classification of 
subscribers who do not, personally, have agreements with 
the telephone company. In general, two classes of con- 
tracts are to be considered, those where a person or firm 
contracts for service over one or more lines for the ex- 
clusive use of the family, employes or business of the con- 
tacting party; and the second class where one person or 
firm contracts for service for the use of more than one per- 
son, firm or business. 

The simplest case under the first class of contracts, is 
where a party contracts for the use of a single telephone 
for his residence or place of business. Complications arise 
when one line is insufficient for the business of the user and 
additional lines or a private branch switchboard with one 
or more trunk lines and several local terminal stations be- 
come necessary. In some cases we find the additional lines 
or terminals installed under entirely new contracts, and in 
some cases under contracts supplementary to the original 
contract. Here we have the question as to whether each 
station, each contract, or each user constitutes a subscriber. 
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Under the second class, we have the cases where a tele- 
phone is installed for the tise of more than one person or 
firm, not partners, who occupy the same, or adjacent, quar- 
ters; where a private branch exchange is contracted for by 
the owner or agent of an apartment house or hotel and sta- 
tions installed in each room or apartment; and also where a 
number of physicians or others use a common waiting or 
reception room and one of the number contracts for a 
private branch exchange switchboard and local terminals in 
the private offices. A slightly different case is that of a 
corporation which has a blanket contract for the installa- 
tion of telephones in the homes of employes or such other 
locations as it may designate. In these cases we again have 
the question as to whether each station, each contract, or 
each user constitute a subscriber, only under different cir- 
cumstances than in the first case. 

In order to get a basis for consistent treatment of these 
various cases, the relation of the user not only to the tele- 
phone company, but also to other users must be considered. 
In the case where a user has more than one telephone, due 
to the fact that one is insufficient to answer the needs of his 
business, he may have more than one agreement or contract 
with the telephone company. But if the additional telephone 
is in the same location and used for the same business as 
the original telephone, as far as the other users are con- 
cerned, there is only one user. The other user has no in- 
terest in the number of lines or telephones furnished to a 
certain user if the additional lines do not afford him com- 
munication to more than one location or business. 

From this consideration, we may conclude that, in the 
first class of contracts mentioned, each user constitutes a 
subscriber, regardless of the number of lines or stations he 
may have. In the second class, where one party contracts 
for service for use of more than one, as far as the telephone 
company is concerned, only the party contracting for the 
service has assumed any obligation to pay for the service. 
Therefore, only this party can be considered a subscriber. 
The other users must be considered as incidental users and 
their obligation is to the contracting party and not to the 
telephone company. In this case we must conclude that 
each contact constitutes a subscriber. An exception occurs 
in the case mentioned of a firm having a blanket contract 
for service for employes and other in different locations. 
Again assuming the relations with other users we have as 
many subscribers as there are users. 

The question of public pay stations is merely a special 
case under the second class. There can be no question that 
the casual user of a public pay station is not a subscriber, 
since he has no agreement with the telephone company and 
pays for the service he receives only because otherwise he 
would be unable to secure it. As to the person who fur- 
nishes space for the pay station, whether or not he guaran- 
tees a certain amount on the collections or receives a com- 
mission on the business done over the pay station, he must 
be considered a subscriber since there must have been some 
sort of an agreement or understanding connected with his 
permitting the station to be installed and there is a con- 
sideration, even if nothing more than the providing of a 
place for the telephone and access of the public to the tele- 
phone. 

The status of a party who commences or continues to use 
and pay for a telephone after the party who has contracted 
for service has moved, will probably have to be determined 
from a consideration of the legal points involved. From a 
practical standpoint, the continued use and payment for serv- 
ice would seem to constitute at least a tacit assumption of 
the obligation of the contract and such a user would be con- 
sidered to be a subscriber. If a subscriber fails to pay for 


service, the point at which he ceases to be a subscriber must 
be determined from a consideration of the contract and 
service rules of the telephone company. 
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From these considerations, it may be seen that it is diffi- 
cult to frame a definition of a telephone subscriber that will 
cover all possible cases. The definition to be used in con- 
nection with any particular contract would undoubtedly 
have to be made by the courts. However, we may give a 
definition which might be of some practical use and would 
serve as a basis on which to make certain statements or re- 
ports. Such a definition would be as follows: 


A telephone subscriber is a person, association, firm, part- 
nership or corporation, which by contract or agreement 
with a telephone company, and upon payment of a certain 
stated or standard amount or consideration, receives tele- 
phone service or the use of a telephone line or lines and 
telephone equipment; it being understood that more than one 
line used in the same location and for the same purpose or 
business does not constitute more than one subscriber. 


Such a definition interpreted with reason would cover all 
but a negligible portion of the cases which arise in an or- 
dinary exchange. 

R. V. Achatz, 
Instructor Telephone Engineering, 


Lafayette, Ind. Purdue University. 





A Suggestion to the Manufacturers. 


In making some repairs on the Oxnard switchboard, I 
found that some plugs had battery on the tip instead of on 
the ring or line contact. This would give the subscriber a 
bad click of battery in the receiver. In tracing up the 
trouble, it was found to be due to the way in which the 
double wound, or tandem, coils were placed in the relays 
of the cord circuits. As there are no marks to designate 
the way the coil should be placed, we cannot lay all the 
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Connections of Relay Coils. 


blame on the repairman. It should be placed on the manu- 
facturers for they send out tandem coils with four spade 
tips and some with four tubular tips. I think if all tandem 
coils were made with two spade tips, for the busbar wires 
of the circuit, there could be no possible mistake. As can 
be seen from the sketch, coil No. 1 takes current on contact 
No. 2 and out on No. 1 contact, and coil No. 2 takes current 
on contact No. 1 and out on contact No. 2. This shows 
that one relay is feeding current to the tip and the other 
to the line contact of the plug. We also noticed some 
trouble in the transmission when trunking lines from board 
to board. 


Oxnard, Calif. C. E. Nicholas. 


Letters From a Retired Lineman. 
Podunk Valley. 





Dear Mr. Editor: 

I knew it and have told Ben so a dozen times, and finally 
it has come true. Ben is back in the telephone game! 
You will remember I coaxed him out of it some time ago 
to go into the real estate business. At that time I didn’t 
consider him more than a half-baked telephone man and 
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thought the “bug” hadn’t got a good hold of him, per- 
haps. But after he’d been around here a month, I knew 
different, even though he made three times more money 
selling swamp land. I could tell by the way he kept his 
eyes on the line as we drove along the road. 

The reason I considered him only a small potato as a 
telephone man, was because he had grown up like a mush- 
room—over night, so to speak. In less than a year and 
a half, he grew from groundman to general foreman. 

He didn’t go back to the high place he held when he 
left, but found an opening as a resident lineman, with head- 
quarters here in Podunk. He has 87 odd miles of line 
to look after and keep in working order. 

We are just in from a fall inspection—not much to do 
but go over the ground and tidy things up for the winter. 
I went along with Ben on a sort of vacation; Julia and the 
children went for a visit to her mother’s—all but Buddy. 
He stayed with Ben’s wife and stuck to school. 

Well, we drove and walked and worked along to one 
end and back home, and then did the same thing with the 
30 miles east of here. I tried to get Ben to make a line 
record as we went along but couldn’t convince him it would 
be of any use. He said he could remer..ber all the bad places 
without writing them down. When we got home and 
he’d made out his expense vouchers and other reports, I asked 
him a few questions about different things we’d noticed 
in the way of leaning poles, bad corners, trees, etc. He 
bad a general idea of things. That was all, and all one 
could expect. 

Well, the night we came home, it began raining and blow- 
ing—blowing pretty hard. 

“Better keep your rubber boots and coat handy-by. 
There'll be some kind of trouble before morning,” I said 
to him, as I thought there would likely be a limb or two, 
if not a tree, in the line. 

He wasn’t disturbed during the night, but a local man 
telephoned that there was a pole broken about 15 miles 
up the line. He didn’t know any particulars, except a farm- 
er had told him about it and been wise enough to give 
the number. I asked Ben what he intended to do. 

“Well,” he said, “I’ve got a cross off the other way three 
miles. I'll get that, and then go the other way and see 
about the pole. That will make a day of it.” 

So about noon he came along back and got ready to go 
to see about the broken pole. He concluded he’d pick 
up a “30” on the way up and be prepared to set it when 
he got there. That meant a wagon and two horses, with 
a complete outfit of tools, guy wire, etc. He drove off and 
came back the next day noon. 

“If that farmer had half sense, he could have saved me 
that long haul. That pole wasn’t guyed at all and all I 
had to do was to reset it,” he said. 

I told him if he’d have made a pole record as he went 
over the line, he would have had everything but a picture 
of the pole and could have jumped into the buggy and beea 
back by night. 

He’s thinking it over now. As long as he is paid by the 
month, extra time on the line isn’t what he is looking for. 
He can see several just such trips ahead of him this win- 
ter when riding a pole wagon won’t be the most comfort- 
able place in the world. 

I see “Constructive Critic” is still on the job. Of 
course, when he drifts off into “toll tickets” and the like 
I can’t follow him. I’m glad to see him get back into 
line building again, as he has done this week. 

The first line of his letter in TELEPHONY of October 31, 
puts me in mind of several stretches of over-building just 
as he says. I helped build a 30-foot line of class A poles 
which carried only three circuits for the first six years. 
One additional circuit was added during the seventh sum- 
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mer, and it was left dead ended at the pole for more than 
six months. 

Two ten-pin arms were put up, presuming, as we fig- 
ured, that the people would make extensive use of long 
distance service when given the opportunity. The calcu- 
lations were not based on reliable figures, evidently. 
There were few towns of any size along the route—just 
good healthy hamlets where mail service had answered 
their purposes for a good many years, with the aid of the 
telegraph wires. There was but one wire, known as a way- 
circuit, on the telegraph lead and only two wires to the 
larger towns. 

It looks to me like some one made a mistake—just five 
feet on every pole and one cross arm overdone, to say 
nothing of guying. 

Doc. Stuver is back! Seems about as usual—just as free 
with his opinions as ever, but he’s different from most 
folks that go away. He doesn’t keep telling that in such 
and such a place, they do things so-and-so. No sir! He 
just commenced dealing out advice where he left off, just 
as if Podunk was the only place on the map. He says he 
had a pretty good line on the fools in this neighborhood 
years ago, but the automobile has brought out the “latent 
propensity for foolishness” (whatever that means) in a 
large number that he had not even suspicioned. He says 
that sometimes he is almost persuaded that the really sane 
men go to the asylums and the crazy ones are allowed to 
run loose without hindrance. 

Buck Finney came tearing down the pike the other day 
in his new auto. Buck won first prize for calamities on 
this trip. He killed two hens in front of my place; a dog 
at Burt’s corners; upset Ben Failey’s pushcart, loaded with 
milk cans (Ben escaped injury); caught the rear wheels of 
a buggy standing at a hitching rack; killed a calf just west 
of Podunk; and struck a pig a little farther on. But the 
pig was too much for him, and the machine scuttled to 
one side and landed in the ditch. 

You see we have a great many days which you would 
call just ordinary, but an occasional bit of excitement 
comes along to break the monotony. 

Well sir, I have discovered a way to use those corn cobs 
I told you about. I’m going to use them for cores for 
cement fence posts. Did you ever hear of using cores in 
cement posts? I’m going to try some second growth tim- 
ber for that purpose this fall. 

Yours truly, 
Uncle Dick. 





Inducing Subscribers to Take Unlimited Service. 

In canvassing business subscribers for supersedure to a 
better grade of service, says H. E. Prevost in The Telephone 
News, I have found that a suggestion to the subscriber, to the 
effect that he should regard his investment in telephone serv- 
ice the same as his investment in business—that is, with the ex- 
pectation of a fair return—arouses interest. 

I then show that whereas a subscriber is shouldering con- 
siderable expense in order that he may keep open his store 
for a matter of 12 hours per day, he neglects to keep open 
his telephone door if he has four-party service. His four- 
party line gives him usually one-fourth the use of the line, or 
three hours’ use a day instead of 12 hours a day. If he 
is willing to invest $—— for three hours’ service every day, I 
do not find it very hard to convince him that it would be 
to his interest to invest a slightly larger amount, which would 
insure him 12 hours’ service a day. 





New Service at Defiance, Ohio. 
The Northwestern Telephone Co., of Defiance, Ohio, has 
put in operation its new system in that city, which was 
built at an outlay of approximately $150,000. 











Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Physical Connection Ordered in Virginia. 

The Virginia Corporation Commission has rendered its de- 
cision in the case of the commonwealth of Virginia, at the re- 
lation of the commission, vs. the Lexington Mutual Telephone 
Co., of Lexington, Va., and the Natural Bridge Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of Natural Bridge, Va. The commission orders the 
defendant companies to proceed forthwith to connect their 
exchanges for the interchange of messages between the sub- 
scribers of the two cities by means of a metallic circuit line 
between the Natural Bridge exchange and the corporate limits 
of Lexington. This line shall be maintained by the Natural 
Bridge company and the line from the corporate limits of Lex- 
ington to the Lexington exchange shall be maintained by the 
Lexington company. The Natural Bridge company is or- 
dered to pay the Lexington company $1.50 per annum, semi- 
annually in advance, for each of its telephones so connected. 
The Lexington company is ordered to pay the Natural Bridge 
company a similar sum for four subscribers now on its own 
line and a similar amount for each additional subscriber that 
may be added to the line at any point nearer to the Natural 
Bridge switchboard than certain two of these subscribers. 





Sale of Northwestern Long Distance Company. 


Judge Bean of the United States district court at Port- 
land, Ore., has officially approved the sale of the North- 
western Long Distance Telephone Co., to F. H. Crosby, 
of San Francisco, for a consideration of $360,000 for the 
stocks and bonds held by the Pacific States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. W. H. Dean, of White Salmon, Wash., 
who bid $400,000 for the property, failed to meet the con- 
ditions imposed by the court. 

This marks the culmination of the government’s anti- 
trust suit waged for several months against the Bell com- 
panies in the Pacific Northwest. This litigation was begun 
in President Taft’s term, was continued under the admin- 
istration of President Wilson and was consummated March 
26, last, when Judge Bean rendered a final decree dis- 
solving the telephone merger in the Pacific Northwest 
and ordering the Bell companies to sell their holdings at 
Spokane and also their Northwestern long distance prop- 
erties in Oregon and Washington. 

Mr. Crosby contemplates the expenditure of considerable 
capital to extend the service of the Northwestern Long 
Distance Co.’s system. He purposes to improve and 
develop the service through the installation of additional 
circuits as rapidly as the business demands. 

“T am surprised at the condition the property is in,” 
said Mr. Crosby. “Ordinarily’ under a receivership the 
business and physical properties involved’ become depre- 
ciated. The tendency is to make a showing of the earn- 
ings at the expense of the maintenance of the property. 
But such has not been the case with the Northwestern 
Long Distance Telephone Co.’s properties under the re- 
ceivership of John B. Coffey. 

“Mr. Coffey has placed the property in good condition. 
Under his receivership the earnings of the system have in- 
creased from about $4,000 a month to more than $7,000 and 
at the same time the physical condition of the property has 
not suffered. In fact he has handled the business so well 
that he will turn over the receivership with approximately 
$30,000 surplus on hand. 

“This was one of the considerations that interested me 
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in the property as a desirable investment. Another large 
factor that influenced me in coming to the Pacific North- 
west and investing in this telephone property was the fact 
that a man of Sam Hill’s wide experience and business 
acumen had foreseen the future of Independent telephony 
in the Pacific Northwest, and had successfully invaded this 
field. 

“It shall be my purpose to co-operate in every way with 
Mr. Hill in the further development of the enterprise es- 
tablished by this pioneer in the development of the tele- 
phone in the Pacific Northwest.” 

The property acquired by Mr. Crosby includes the hold- 
ings of the Northwestern Long Distance Telephone Co. 
in the states of Oregon and Washington.. The system 
includes a long distance service of the Independent line 
extending from Corvallis, on the south, through Salem, 
Oregon City, Portland, Vancouver, Kelso, Winlock, Ta- 
coma, Seattle, Port Townsend and Port Angeles, on the 
north, with thoroughly equipped plants in all the cities 
enumerated. It will now be possible for Bell subscribers 
in Portland to reach every telephone subscriber in the ter- 
ritory covered by merely asking for the desired connec- 
tion. 





Massachusetts Commission Reduces Rates. 


The Massachusetts Public Service Commission has issued 
an order reducing from 10 to 5 cents the telephone charges 
for six-party full suburban residence service between the five 
and eight-mile radii from Boston to all points within the 
six central district exchanges, Main, Fort Hill, Haymarket, 
Richmond, Back Bay and Oxford. The order became ef- 
fective on November 1. 





Company Must Not “Listen In.” 

Chairman Macleod of the Massachusetts Public Service 
Commission; at a recent hearing on a subscriber’s com- 
plaint regarding telephone service, put himself and the com- 
mission on record as objecting to the company posting 
a-listener on anyone’s line.. The New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. put on witnesses to contradict the com- 
plainant’s charge that his service was poor and that he fre- 
quently was “cut ‘off’ while talking; also a witness who 
said that an observer had been posted to listen. 

Mr. Mcleod said that it was an invasion of private rights 
to have an operator listen to a conversation by a sub- 
scriber or other patron, and it must not be permitted. In- 
cidentally he declared that the company should hire more 
help if the cases of inefficiency, which had been reported 
to the commission, could not be prevented otherwise, as fail- 
ure to call a number or calling the wrong number or a 
report that “the line is busy” when it is not, might prove 
serious in some instances. 

iT on 





Proposed Merger at Carthage, Mo. 

At a recent theeting of a special committee ‘of the busi- 
ness men’s league of Carthage, Mo., which was attended 
by representatives of the Missouri & Kansas Telephone 
Co., and the Home Telephone Co., of that city, W. H. 
Earren, secretary of the latter company, gave'a full state- 
ment of the cost of merging the two systems: 

The plan might be effected, he said, if the telephone rates 
are raised $1 a month on business, and 50 Gents on resi- 
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dence telephones. This would make the rate for business 
telephones $3 a month and for residence telephones $2 a 
month. There would be no increase in toll rates or rates 
on rural or extension telephones. Extensive improvements 
would be made by the Home company in the event it 
absorbed the Bell exchange. The present building at the 
corner of Fifth and Lyon streets would be made two 
stories instead of one, as it now is, and it would also be 
made larger. An entire new switchboard would be installed. 
Officials of the two telephone companies are said to be 
ready to make the change if it is satisfactory to the resi- 
dents of Carthage. 





New York City Rate Case. 


At a recent resumed hearing before the New York Public 
Service Commission in the case involving the New York City 
rates of the New York Telephone Co., F. N. Bethell, vice- 
president of the company, occupied the stand during the great- 
er portion of the time. He was carefully examined as to items 
included ina list of all of the realty and other assets owned by 
the company, submitted to the commission by John L. Swayze, 
counsel for the company, in response to a request made at a 
previous hearing. 

The list indicates that the company’s net earnings on its in- 
vestment is around 7.5 per cent. Mr. Swayze, however, em- 
phasized the point that the company could not, in view of the 
fact that the official appraisal of the company’s assets is still 
proceeding, agree that these figures shall be accepted as final. 

Seymour Van Santvoord, chairman of the commission, who 
presided, at the outset of the hearing, announced that a pro- 
test filed by Max H. Winkler, against Commissioner William 
Temple Emmet continuing to serve on the commission, had 
been dismissed. 

The company’s figures were in part as follows: 

Telephone plant, $67,131,380, less proportion of total replace- 
ment reserves, $11,488,380; construction in progress, $1,076,730; 
total, $56,769,382. 

Special franchises in New York City were put at $38,878,949; 
going concern value, $13,400,000; investments in securities, $11,- 
794,000; working capital supplies, $5,250,000; accounts receiv- 
able, $137,352,044. 

The net actual earnings for the telephone business for eight 
months of 1914, were $6,396,400. The estimated earnings for 
the four remaining manths were placed at $3,198,200, a total 
of $9,594,600. 

The estimated earnings for the Empire City subway securi- 
ties, added $690,320, making the total $10,284,920. 





Iowa Telephone Company Files Amended Answer. 

In order to make more complete its record for presentation 
to the Iowa Supreme Court, the Iowa Telephone Co. recently 
made additional, answer before Judge Charles. A. Dudley, of 
the district court at Des Moines, setting up additional grounds 
to show why the city is not entitled to a writ of mandamus 
against the company. 
the company must secure a franchise from, the city of Des 
Moines under the 25-year franchise law, or vacate the streets, 
was published in TELEPHONY of September 19, 1914. 

Telephone Profanity Conviction in Texas. 

After two trials in the county court, S.J.. Fuller, a 
prominent Fort Worth lumberman, has, been convicted 
under the state, law which prohibits the use of profane 
or abusive language over the telephone, and fined $5. It 
was charged that Fuller “cussed out” the chief operator 
of the Rosedale, exchange of the Southwestern Telegraph & 
Telephone Co,,in Fort Worth when he was unable to get 
the connections wanted. 

Fuller fought the case vigorously, employing one of the 
most able lawyers in Fort Worth to defend him. On the 





Judge Dudley’s decision holding that, 
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first trial the jury was evenly divided. Other prosecutions 
under the law have been held up because of the difficulty 
experienced in securing a conviction in this case, but now they 
are expected to be pushed. 





Kansas Commission Authorizes New Company. 

The Kansas Public Utilities Commission has granted per- 
mission to the Farmers Mutual Independent Telephone 
Co., of Elmdale, Kans., to engage in business in the state 
as a public utility. The application was granted after 
a considerable fight. In its opinion the commission admits 
that permission was granted reluctantly, against the pre- 
cedent established by the board of not. allowing duplica- 
tion of telephone service where one company already is giv- 
ing efficient service. 

“This commission has expressed itself in no uncertain 
terms,” reads the opinion, “relative to the undesirability 
and unprofitableness of the duplication of public utility 
plants and equipment. A number of letters from the pa- 
trons of the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. were in- 
troduced in the evidence, which stated that the service of 
the company was satisfactory and that the installation of 
another telephone plant would be objectionable and im- 
practical. 

“However, it does not appear to the commission that the 
basic principles underlying the conclusions on this ques- 
tion and the arguments advanced in support of the same are 
applicable to the case before it. It is not a question of 
compelling efficient and sufficient service to patrons in a 
specified territory, but there is involved the question of in- 
augurating a public service in a much larger and wider field.” 

The new company represented that it would furnish free 
toll service to patrons of the Independent lines in Chase, 
Marion, Lyon, Morris, Dickinson and Butler counties. 

Kansas Commission Orders Switch Disconnection. 

In issuing an order requiring E. C. Yoakum, of Potter, 
Kan., to disconnect a switch connected with the system of 
the Kickapoo Telephone Co., of Kickapoo, Kan., belonging 
to S. D. Baker, the Kansas Public Utilities Commission 
has laid down a rule that no telephone patron ought to 
be allowed to buy and install telephone equipment on the 
telephone company’s lines. The opinion, written by John 
M. Kinkel, reads, in part, as follows: 

“This commission has heretofore expressed itself very 
emphatically in reference to the undesirable practice of the 
use of switches or permitting patrons of a telephone com- 
pany to buy telephone equipment, and attach same to the 
wires of a telephone company. Such practice has been 
declared unusual and contrary to general principles usually 
employed in the efficient management of telephone com- 
panies. 

“The testimony shows that there is in operation a clear 
line between Potter and Kickapoo exchanges over which 
all patrons of these exchanges are receiving efficient and 
satisfactory service. 

“In view of these facts, the commission feels that the 
petition of the complainant for an order requiring the 
respondent to disconnect his lines from the instruments 
and wires belonging to the complainant, should be granted, 
and an order will issue accordingly.” 

No Objection to Michigan Mergers at Washington. 

Upon the return of Commissioner Hemans, of the Mich- 
igan Railroad Commission, and Attorney General Fellows, 
of Michigan, from a trip to Washington, D. C., where a 
conference was had with the federal department of jus- 
tice relative to Michigan mergers objected to by Independ- 
ent companies, Mr. Fellows was quoted as intimating that 
there would be no objection to the mergers at Washington. 
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Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 


October: Decision authorizing the Hughson Telephone Co. 
of Hughson, Stanislaus county, to issue 5,000 shares of its 
common capital stock having a par value of $1 per share. Of 
this amount 3,675 shares are to be issued in lieu of an equal 
number of shares previously issued without the consent of the 
commission; 550 shares are to be issued to F. C. Nickle to 
cover expenditures previously made for additions and better- 
ments, and 775 shares are to be issued for the purpose of pro- 
viding funds for extensions to the company’s system. 

November 23: Hearing to be held at San Francisco at*which 
time all telephone companies of the state are requested to 
appear, if they so desire, and show cause why the deposit 
clause should not be eliminated from contracts for telephone 
service. 

District OF COLUMBIA. 

October 22: Hearing on a complaint against the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. as to the reasonableness of removal 
charge of $3. It was testified that in the schedule of rates 
filed with the commission this charge was for “change of equip- 
ment,” whereas it was imposed by the company when a sub- 
scriber moved to a new location and found a telephone already 
installed. The company stated that the charge was a fixed 
rate based on average cost, and that there were necessary 
changes to be made in wiring in the central office, in addition 
to clerical and other work involved, even when it is not neces- 
sary to make a change in the subscriber’s equipment. Alfred 
T. Gage, secretary of the Connecticut Avenue Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation, argued that there should be no charge for removals 
at any time, on the ground that it is a charge which should 
be borne by the company and not by the subscriber. 

ILLINOIS. 

October 29: Ideal Telephone Exchange of Yates City, Ill., 
given authority to change rates, removing discrimination. 

October 29: Sangamon Valley Telephone Co., of Williams- 
ville, Ill., given permission to change rates, removing discrimi- 
nation. 

October 29: DuBois Farmers’ Telephone Co., of DuBois, IIl., 
given authority to discontinue discriminatory rates. 

November 2: Hearing on application of Local Telephone 
Co., of Clifton, Ill., for authority to change rates at Clifton, 
Martinton, Chebanse, Ashkum and Beaverville, II. 

November 4: Hearing on application of Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to eliminate concessions and charge 
standard rates at Peoria, IIl. 

November 4: Hearing on application of Commercial Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Olney, Ill, for authority to change 
rates at Norris City, Enfield and Crossville, Ill. 

November 4: Hearing on application of the Home Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Sherrard, Ill., for authority to change tele- 
phone rates at Aledo, Sherrard and Mathersville, Ill. 

November 4: Hearing on application of Empire Telephone 
Co., of Bradford, Ill., for authority to change rates at Brad- 
ford, Buda and Neponset, IIl. 

KANSAS. 

October 27: Farmers Mutual Independent Telephone Co., of 
Elmdale, Kan., granted permission to operate as a public utility. 
The company represented that it would furnish free toll service 
to patrons of the Independent lines in Chase, Marion, Lyon, 
Morris, Dickinson and Butler counties. 

October 27: Order requiring E. C. Yoakum, of Potter, Kan., 
to disconnect a switch connected with the wires of the Kick- 
apoo Telephone Co., of Kickapoo, Kan. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

October 30: Order reducing from 10 to 5 cents the tele- 
phone charges for six-party full suburban residence service 
between the five and eight-mile radii from Boston to all points 
within the six central district exchanges, Main, Fort Hill, 
Haymarket, Richmond, Back Bay and Oxford, effective on 
November 1. 

MICHIGAN. 

October 20: Application by the Farmers Telephone Co. of 
Dundee and Azalia, for permission to increase rates. The 
present rates are $12 per year for all telephones and it is stated 
that the increases desired would make the rate range from 
$15 to $24 per year. 

October 20: Application by the Peoples Telephone Co. of 
Wayne, having headquarters at Waltz, Mich., for permission 
to increase its rates. 

MIssourt. 

November 5; Hearing held at Jefferson City at which the 
commission heard the report of its engineers in the case relat- 
ing to “Sedalia, Mo., wire conditions.” 

NEBRASKA. 

October 19: Order authorizing the Arnold Telephone Ex- 

change, of Arnold, Neb., to increase its rates for business tele- 
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phones, where subscribers own the instruments, from $1 to 
$1.25, and where the company owns the instrument the increase 
is to be from $1 a month to $1.50 a month. The company 
will reduce the residence rate from $1 a month to 75 cents per 
month and the charge for extension bells will be reduced from 
25 cents to 15 cents. 

October 22: Application by the Peoples Telephone Co., of 
Sterling, Neb., a new company, for authority to issue $50,000 
of stock. 

NEw JERSEY. 

October: Approval of terms of agreement between the Point 
Pleasant Electric Light & Power Co., and the New York Tele- 
phone Co., providing for the joint use of poles in Ocean and 
‘Monmouth counties. 

NEw York. 

October 22: Hearing held in New York City in the case 
against the New York Telephone Co. for a reduction of rates. 

October 29: Extended conference between the members of 
the Public Service Commission and William McClellan, the 
engineer in charge of the work of appraisal of the New York 
Telephone Co. Mr. McClellan made a report of the status of 
his investigations and outlined in detail the methods of pro- 
cedure, and the definite progress already made. 

November 6: Hearing by Commissioner Irvine at Canton, 
N. Y., on the complaints of Hallan L. Ives, William A. Moore 
and the St. Lawrence County Pomona Grange against the 
Mountain Home Telephone Co. as to the rate for a portion 
of a year in the village of Potsdam, and as to a proposed in- 
crease in the four-party line telephone rate in Canton, effective 
on July 1. 

October 30: Hearing held at Malone, N. Y., in the mat- 
ter of the complaints of the subscribers of the Chateaugay and 
Burke exchanges against the Mountain Home Telephone Co., 
because of increased rates and the establishment of a toll 
charge to Malone. 

November 6: Hearing by Commissioner Decker at Utica, 
N. Y., on complaints of Philip E. Lewis, of Utica; Albert P. 
Seaton, of New Hartford; Geo. A. Dagwell, of New Hart- 
ford; Geo. T. Anderson, of Whitesboro; Arthur A. Cole, of 
Whitestown, and Eva E. Griffiths, of Yorkville, against the New 
York Telephone Co. as to rates. 

Nova Scotia. 

October 17 (week ending): Approval of applications of six 
new rural telephone companies in Nova Scotia to organize, 
bringing the total number of these companies up to 81. 

OKLAHOMA. 

November 10: Independent Telephone Co., of Chester, Okla., 
cited to appear and answer a sweeping complaint filed by W. 
E. Condreay and T. W. Steele, of Chester, regarding main- 
tenance and service. 

Novembe: 10: Hearing to be held on complaint of citizens 
of Taloga, Okla., against the dual telephone service in that 
city. Complainants ask for an arrangement whereby consoli- 
dated service shall, in effect, be given. 

PENNSYLVANIA. - 

October 21: Contract between the Central District Tele- 

phone Co. and the city of New Castle, Pa., approved. 
SoutH Dakota. 

November 11: Hearing to be held at Lemmon, S. D., on 
various oral and informal complaints as to the service ren- 
dered by the Dakota & Montana Telephone Co., at Lemmon. 

November 30: Postponed hearing in the case of the city of 
Milbank, S. D., and the Milbank Commercial Club vs. Dakota 
Central Telephone Co. 

VIRGINIA. 

October 24: Order requiring the Lexington Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of Lexington, Va.. and the Natural Bridge Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Natural Bridge, Va., to provide physical 
connection and to interchange service, the latter to pay the 
former company $1.50 per annum per subscriber. 

WISCONSIN. 

October: Dismissal of complaint filed by the president of 
the Farmers Union Telephone Co., of Cross Plains, Wis., for 
the signers of a petition who are farmers, business and pro- 
fessional men in Middleton, Verona and Cross Plains, apply- 
ing for a physical connection between the lines of the Farmers 
Union Telephone Co. and the Mt. Vernon Telephone Co., to 
be operated between Verona and Middleton. The commission 
found the application unwarranted as the petitioners wanted 
the service, provided it was free of charge, while the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co. has an initial rate of 15 cents between 
Middleton and Verona. 

November 9: Hearing at Richland Center, Wis., on in- 
vestigation, concerning alleged unjust and discriminatory 
service rules and practices of the Richland Telephone Co. 

November 16: Hearing to be held at Fond du Lac, Wis., 


in case U.—708, the Rosendale Telephone Co. vs. the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. 















Induction from Series Arc Circuit. 


We are having trouble with induction from a series arc 
lighting circuit. The two lines that are in trouble parallel 
the lighting circuit for only about 1,000 feet, and the wires 
run double for the entire distance. Our lines are free from 
grounds as shown by the galvanometer. We have run a 
twisted drop wire the entire 1,000 feet as transposing did 
not do any good, and the line is just as noisy as before. The 
diagram, Fig. A, shows the location of the lines. 


As far as we have been able to learn, there is no remedy 
for trouble of this nature and severity, except further sep- 
aration of the telephone line from the series arc circuit. The 
fact that the arc lighting circuit is doubled back on itself at 
the point of exposure, does little good, because both sides 
of this loop are electrically on the same side of the entire 
arc circuit and the induction is very largely electrostatic. 
The general conditions are shown in Fig. B. 

At any given instant, the side of the arc circuit contain- 
ing the loop, L, will be at a positive potential with regard to 
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Series Arc Lighting Circuits and Telephone Lines. 


the opposite side of the circuit, N. If the other side, N, 
were as close to the telephone tine as L, it would at least 
partly neutralize the effect of the potential on L, and so 
reduce the induction on the telephone line. But, since the 
other side, N, is quite likely on the other side of the town, 
or at least quite far away, every fluctuation in the potential 
on L will be felt on the telephone line. 
Move your line to another street or alley if possible. 





Electrolytic Lightning Arresters of Power Systems. 


Please explain the construction of the electrolytic lightning 
arresters used in power stations, also how and why they are 
charged daily. Is there any method of overcoming the noise 
caused by this charging? 


The design of the aluminum arrester is based on the charac- 
teristics of the aluminum cell, consisting of two aluminum 
plates, on which has been formed a film of hydroxide of alumi- 
num, immersed in a suitable electrolyte. The most im- 
portant characteristic of the aluminum cell is its critical 
voltage which depends upon the hydroxide film of aluminum 
formed on the surface of the aluminum plates by putting them 
through chemical and electro-chemical treatments. 

Up to a certain critical voltage, the cell allows only an ex- 
ceedingly low current to flow, but at a higher voltage, the 
current is limited only by the internal resistance of the cell 
which is very low. When a cell is connected permanently to 
the circuit, two conditions of voltage are involved which may 
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be distinguished as the temporary critical voltage and the per- 
manent critical voltage. 

The forms of electrolytic lightning arresters, used in power 
stations on high tension lines, vary according to voltage. The 
principal differences lie in the construction of the series horn 
gaps and in the grouping and spacing of cells. The arresters 
consist of a series of concentric inverted aluminum cones, the 
number depending upon the voltage, placed one above the other 
with a vertical spacing of about 0.3 inch in arresters up to and 
including 27,000 volts and 0.42 inch in arresters above that 
voltage. The cones are insulated from one another. The 
electrolyte is poured into the cones and partly fills the space 
between adjacent ones. The stack with the electrolyte be- 
tween the cones is then immersed in a tank of oil. The oil 
improves the insulation between cones as well as preventes 
the evaporation of the electrolyte. 


A cylinder of insulating material, concentric with the cone 
stack, is placed between the latter and the steel containing 
tank. There is a stack of cones for each leg and an additional 
stack for the ground leg. The bases of the stack are con- 
nected together by the well known, multiplex connection. The 
fourth stack is thus between the multiplex connection and the 
ground, the object being to give the same protection between 
the line and ground as between line and line. This insures 
proper distribution of the voltage in the cells during the con- 
dition incident to an accidentally grounded phase. The fourth 
stack is called the ground leg of the arrester. Two of the 
stacks are connected directly to the line through the transfer 
device and horn gap. The fourth stack is connected to the 
ground through the transfer device. 

The arresters are not designed to be connected permanently 
between the line and ground. A horn gap, set at such a dis- 
tance as to be above the line potential, is inserted in series 
with the line. In this way leakage is prevented at normal 
voltage and longer life assured for the cone. 

A characteristic of the aluminum cell is the dissolution of a 
part of the film when the plates stand in the electrolyte and 
the cell is disconnected from the circuit. Hence, after a period 
of inactivity, there might be a considerable flow of dynamic 
current, following a lightning discharge. When a cell, which 
has stood for some time disconnected from the circuit, is re- 
connected, there is a momentary rush of current, which re- 
forms the part of the film which has dissolved. This current 
rush will have increasing values as the intervals of rest of 
the cell are made greater. If a cell stands disconnected for 
some time, especially in a warm climate, there is a possibility 
that the initial current rush, when the cell is reconnected to 
the .circuit, will be sufficient to open the circuit breakers, or 
oil switches. When the cells do not stand more than a day, 
the film dissolution and initial current rush are negligible. For 
this reason the horn gaps are designed so that they may be 
closed for a few seconds each day and thus keep the film in 
normal condition. 

The use of charging resistances with the arresters modifies 
the disturbances caused on telephone lines by the daily charg- 
ing of the arresters. Arrangements can probably be made with 
power companies to charge arresters some time during the 
night when the telephone traffic is lightest. 





Telephone Award in Australia. 


A test case has been decided in Australia with regard 
to the compensation payable by the federal government 
on account of private telephone lines of which the post- 
master-general has resumed possession. The payment was 
assessed by the arbitrator, A. B. Shand, at $300, and the 
government was ordered to pay the cost of the reference 
and award. 








From Factory and Salesroom . 


Conventions: Canadian, Toronto, Ont., 


Garford Exhibit at the Columbus Convention. 

One of the most complete and attractive exhibits at the 
Columbus convention of the Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, on October 29 and 30, was that of the Garford 
Mfg. Co., of Elyria, Ohio. The company’s exhibit was dis- 





Columbus Exhibit of Garford Mfg. Co. 


played in Parlor 9 of the Hartman Hotel, the headquarters of 
the delegates, and consisted‘of a complete display of com- 
mon battery and magneto telephones, switchboard parts, and 
common battery and magneto central office equipment. The 
arrangement of the company’s exhibit is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. Friends of the company were made 
to feel at home and the Garford exhibit rooms were well 
filled at all times with interested visitors. A number of good 
sales were made, among them a 300-line magneto board 
which was on exhibition. The Garford display was in 
charge of Geo. A. Scoville, H. L. Harris, M. D. Wood, J. C. 
Murray, G. A. Joy and A. V. Overshiner. 

Prior to the convention the Garford company sent out to 
Ohio telephone companies a cordial invitation to attend its 
exhibit at the convention.. This was a folder of an outline 
to represent the state of Ohio, and was an enterprising ex- 
pression of cordiality. 





Corwin Semi-Automatic Giving Satisfactory Service. 

The Corwin semi-automatic telephone system in opera- 
tion at Fort Wayne, Ind., a description of which appeared 
in TELEPHONY of August 22, is provingvevery claim made 
for it. by the manufacturer, the Frank B. Cook Co., of 
Chicago. The service is clean, extremely rapid. and ac- 
curate; the apparatus operates smoothly and with prac- 
tically no, trouble, while the transmission is a great im- 
‘provement over that of the former system. | The rate at 
‘which the operators how ‘hAndle the, traffic is a surprise 
and matter_of, eomment abe: who have witnessed the 
_gperation of the: terms opi? 

It is seldom 4 hata new telephone system operates so 
“successfully as has this, the first installation of the Cor- 
win semi-automatic. The operation of the initial exchange 
at Fort Wayne speaks well for success and futtre popu- 
larity of this new semi-automatic system. 


. ae 





New Common Battery Switchboard for Nora Springs, Iowa. 

The Farmers Mutual Telephone Co.,, with headquarters 
at Rudd, Iowa,, has entered into a contract with the Mon- 
arch Telephone Mfg. Co., of Fort Dodge, Iowa, covering 
the installation of a complete common battery telephone 
exchange in Nora Springs, Iowa. The order includes a 
common battery switchboard of the semi-multiple type, 
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November 11, 
Dakota, Sioux Falls, December 16, 17, 1914; Wisconsin, Madison, February 10, 11, 12, 


12; Missouri, Kansas City, December 9, 10; South 
1915 


with a present equipment of 50 farm and toll lines and 200 
local common battery lines. A complete power plant is 
to be furnished, including a gas engine, belt connected 
to a generator, for charging a duplicate set of storage bat- 
teries. A complete power board, wire chief’s test outfit 
and ringing machines are also covered by this contract. 

The Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. is making every ef- 
fort to have the exchange in Nora Springs the most mod- 
ern and efficient of its kind. The outside construction work 
includes many blocks of underground, and cable will be 
used almost entirely for the lines through the business and 
thickly settled residence districts of the town. It is ex- 
pected, with this splendid outside construction and the 
installation of Monarch central office equipment that serv- 
ice will be as perfect as that secured in any town or city in 
the country. 


4 





Paragraphs. 
Automatic ELectric Co., of Chicago, IIL., 
its regular quarterly dividend of 1 per cent., 
November 1. 


recently declared 
which was paid 





A Perfected Measured Service Meter. 


A. M. Crichton, general manager of the Tri-State Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co., of Uniontown, Pa., has recently ap- 
plied for additional patents on a telephone service meter sys- 
tem, upon which he has been working for several years. This 
invention is now in actual operation in'Uniontown, Pa., and 





Message Meter Installed on Wall Set. 


at the recent convention of the Western Pennsylvania Inde- 
pedent Telephone Association, held at Butler, Pa., on October 
15 and 16, it was exhibited and demonstrated to telephone 
men from New, York, Ohio and Pennsylvania, who tested it 
out and examined it thoroughly, all of ‘them..pronouncing it 
practical and of great merit. 
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This invention has to do particularly with a mechanism for 
telephone systems, for automatically measuring or recording 
the calls or telephone connections with a called subscriber 
consumed or used by a calling subscriber. The object of the 
invention is to provide a meter or recording device, located 
on or adjacent to the calling subscriber’s telephone, which will, 
when the called subscriber answers the ring at his telephone 













































































Circuit of Message Meter. 


by removing the receiver from the hook, automatically regis- 
ter that call in plain view of the calling subscriber. 

Another object of the invention is to provide so that in the 
event of the called subscriber failing to answer the ring at 
his telephone the call will not be registered. A further object 
of the invention is to provide so that in the event of the tele- 
phone exchange operator putting up a wrong connection, the 
mistake can be corrected without the recording of an addi- 
tional call; thus only actual, useful and intended calls are 
recorded. 

The meter or recording device, as shown in an accompany- 

illustration, can be easily attached to any wall telephone, 
nd in the case! of a desk typé telephone, the meter or record- 
ing device can ‘be placed in the most convenient place on the 
subscriber’s desk,’ as it has no mechanical connection with the 
telephone proper. Orie of the essential features of this appara- 
tus is that the;subseriber or consumer registers the number 
of calls consumed, thus obviating the complaints of consumers 
as in the case nid gas; electric light-or water meters, that they 
are being charged for more than is being used. 

Up to this tite if has been’ repeatedly claimed that there is 
no meter that can be installed at the subscriber's station which 
will register calls only on completion of connections. This, 
it is claimed, has been accomplished. with this invention. 

A calling subseriber desiring to call central, pushes the but- 
tén on the meter or recording devie¢, which mechanically re- 


volves one Humber on the meter and at the same time closes 


an electrical contact that, when the receiver is removed from 
the switch hookvenergizes the line relay, thus lighting the line 
signal. The exchange operator answers in the ordinary man- 
ner by inserting the plug in the corrésponding jack, and upon 
ascertaining thie: number desired, rings-the,desired party in the 
ordinary mamti The called: subscriber, ‘answering the ring 
at his telephone i removing the receiver from the hook, op- 
erates a supervisory relay which extinguishés the calling super- 
visory lamp. A plurality of contact springs is added to this 
supervisory relay so that its operation will send a momentary 
impulse to the meter or recording device at the calling sub- 
scriber’s station, thereby recording one completed call. 

Should the ¢alled subscriber fail to answer the ring at his 
telephone, thé’ supervisory relay would not be operated; con- 
sequently the call would not be recorded at the calling sub- 
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scriber’s station and would leave the connection in the record- 
ing device in such position that the line signal would be op- 
erated by the removal of the receiver from the hook without 
again pushing the button. However, the recording device is 
so arranged mechanically, that should the button again be 
depressed it will not register another number until after a 
completed connection has been made. 

From the accompanying diagrammatical circuit it will also be 
seen that should the exchange operator put up a wrong con- 
nection, the calling subscriber can attract her attention by mov- 
ing his receiver hook up and down, thus flashing the answering 
supervisory lamp, notifying her of the error, and when the 
proper connection is made another call will not be recorded, 
as the meter or recording device automatically disconnected 
itself when the wrong subscriber first answered. 

The mechanism in the meter or recording device has been 
examined by several manufacturers of this style of apparatus 
who state positively that there are no complicated parts liable 
to get out of order. 

At numerous rate hearings measured service has been ap- 
proved as the practical manner of equalizing telephone rates, 
and as this invention is applicable to almost any system, the 
inventor feels that he has solved the problem. 


Kellogg Company at Ohio Convention. 

Among the manufacturers’ exhibits shown at the recent 
convention of the Ohio State Independent Telephone As- 
sociation at Columbus, which attracted favorable comment 
was that of the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. The 
new automatic recall switchboard recently developed by 
the Kellogg company was a center of attraction. During 
the time it was on display, according to the automatic peg 
count meters, 790 different demonstrations were made. 
Several parties of operators from out of town and from the 
local exchange, visited the convention particularly to see 
this board and learn its operation. “Why,” said one enthu- 
siastic young lady, “all the phrases you use are ‘number’ 
and ‘line is busy.’ ” 

The recent standardization of the Kellogg private branch 
exchange boards is an important development and the cab- 
inet exhibited at the convention received much favorable 
comment. 

A feature of the Kellogg exhibit was a folding panel 
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The Kellogg Exhibit at Ohio Convention. 


display showing standard apparatus, such as induction 
coils, retardation coils, condensers and the like; also the 
manufacturing processes of the transmitter back, receiver 
cup, desk stand lug, showing, for instance, how the Kel- 
logg transmitter back is evolved from a flat disc of metal. 
Two large standing panels contained samples of the Kel- 
logg new type magneto and the universal sets, induction 
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coil telephones, and all styles of desk stand equipment, 
including the microtelephone. 

Kellogg representatives interviewed many visitors and 
each portion of the exhibit was viewed with much inter- 
est, but the automatic recall board was easily the feature 
of the day. Instantaneous recall, automatic ringing, secret 
service and its many other advantages, were shown under 
conditions approximating actual service. 

The Kellogg company’s sign display was a departure 
from the usual array of cheap gaudy cards. Two dozen 
handsome, well lettered signs were displayed in oak frames 
specially designed for the purpose. 

The following members of the Kellogg organization were 
present at the convention: L. D. Kellogg, president; J. 
B. Edwards, vice-president and general manager; A. J. Car- 
ter, general sales manager; H. D. Currier, chief engineer; 
Ben Woodbury and Don Gould, Ohio representatives; C. 
D. Boyd and O. F. Cassaday, sales engineers; C. M. 
Thompson, Pennsylvania representative; B. H. Blake, Indi- 
ana representative; M. B. Stazak, engineer; and E. I. Pratt, 
advertising manager. 





Russians Taking Over German Private Telephones. 

It is reported that the Russian military authorities are 
taking over the private telephones from Reval westwards 
and the lines to the neighboring islands. These lines were 
originally put up by Germans, and the decendants of these 
concessionaires are under suSpicion. 





Hoyt Pocket Multimeter. 

A pocket instrument that is radically new is now manu- 
factured by the Hoyt Electrical Instrument Works, of 
Penacook, N. H., to take the place of the ordinary min- 
iature or pocket voltammeter. This is known as the Hoyt 
multimeter, and consists of two complete instruments, a volt- 
meter and an ammeter, mounted back to back in a case in 
which both the front and back surfaces are plate glass. 
The whole is only 1% inches thick and 2% inches in dia- 
meter. In this small compass it is possible to get a three 
range ammeter and a three range voltmeter, and‘a flex- 
ibility of scale values not heretofore obtainable, it is de- 
clared, outside of large laboratory instruments. It is stated 





Hoyt Pocket Multimeter, Voltmeter Side. 


that almost any. combination of ranges between 1 and 40 
volts and 1 and 40 ammeters can be built up in the Hoyt 
multimeter. For ranges above 40 amperes external shunts 
can be used in connection with milvoltmeters. The two 
miniature D’Arsonval movements are placed in the case 
in such a relation to each other that either may be used 
without reference to the other, or both may be used simul- 
taneously without influencing the other. 
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The instruments are of the moving coil type, and the 
moving systems rest in jeweled bearings of the best qual- 
ity, the instrument being built throughout like a watch. 

Every battery user and every user of low voltage cur- 
rent has at some time or other felt the need of an instru- 
ment of this kind. The value of the device will be par- 
ticularly apparent to those having in charge the testing of 
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Hoyt Pocket Multimeter, Ammeter Side. 


electrical equipment of gasoline cars, telephone and tele- 
graph circuits, fire alarm systems, etc. 





An Attractive Float. 

The float, shown in the accompanying illustration, was 
decorated by the employes of the Home Telephone Co. of 
Chillicothe, Ohio, for participation in the Farmers’ Indus- 
trial Parade. It was designed to represent the prominence 
of the Kellogg telephone in all industries around the 
world. The telephone wires are of bronze and the pins 
are represented by 6-volt, 6 c. p. lamps. The pins on the 
small line around the world are represented by 6-volt, 2 
c. p. lamps. The two lamps each side of the Kellogg desk 


set are 6-volt, 24 c. p. 

Great credit is due the employes for the design and dec- 
oration, which certainly carried the impression of the im- 
portance of telephone communication. 


They may feel 














Telephone Float in Industrial Parade, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


justly proud of the comment and applause in recognition 
of the part taken by the young ladies in giving the best 
telephone service in Chillicothe, as well as making the float 
the most beautiful in the parade. 





Lighting and Power Plants for the Farm. 
A catalogue of much interest to those contemplating the 
installation of an isolated electric light and power plant on 








November 7, 1914. 








































REO’S VERSATILITY SHOWN IN THE 

GENERAL TRUCKING BUSINESS. 

Madison, Wis., 
June 18, 1914. 

My Reo Model J Truck has frequently car- 
ried three tons but recently I hauled 181 cases of 
pop at one time, weighing about 4 tons, and the 
manner in which the truck handled it astonished 
me. You list it at two-ton capacity. It seems 
to me it will carry as much as can be put on, 
regardless of weight. I believe that it can safely 
be called a three-ton truck. 

I am so well pleased with my truck that I 
ean’t say anything too good for it. I have used 
it throughout the past winter daily for all kinds 
of general trucking. Machines costing twice as 
much do not give anywhere near such good serv- 
ice. 

John H. Endres, 
GENERAL TRUCKING. 


GIVING EXEMPLARY SERVICE—WILL 
INSTALL ANOTHER MODEL J. 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 
August 10, 1914. 
We have had a Reo Model J two-ton truck 
in continued service since March, and are making 
an average of 48 miles per day with it in our 
delivery. The oil and grease consumption has 
been very light. Our average load is from 2000 
to 3000 pounds. We have had no trouble what- 
ever, and have not spent a cent for repairs. It 
has been doing our work to our satisfaction, 
and in all probability we will put another one 
of these trucks in service next spring. 
BRISTOL ICE CREAM COMPANY, 
By A. E. Fuller. 





94 MILES A DAY IN THE PAINT TRADE. 
Jersey City, N. J., 
May 28, 1914. 
Our Reo Motor Truck is doing very well, some 
days making as many as 7 trips, long and short, 
and covering as much as 94 miles a day. It has 
given us very good satisfaction. We trust it will 
do even better service for us in the hot weather, 
when horses give out so quickly. 
NEW JERSEY PAINT WORKS, 
Per H. C, Louderbough. 


GARMENT MAKERS’ TRUCK NEVER OUT 
OF COMMISSION. 
Huntington, W. Va., 
August 29, 1914. 
The Reo Truck which we have in use, and 
which we purchased from you, is in_ splendid 
shape. With it we are doing the work which 
required one team all the time and an additional 
team part of the time, and the work is being 
gotten out much more promptly with the truck 
than it was formerly. 
It has never been out of commission a single 
day since we purchased it over a year ago. 
Watts, Ritter & Company, 
MANUFACTURERS OF PEERLESS OVER- 
ALLS, SHIRTS AND PANTS, AND 
JOBBERS OF DRY GOODS. 


A SATISFIED BUILDER 

Paterson, N. J., 

May 28, 1914. 
Replying to your favor of May 22nd, in re- 
gard to the Reo Motor Truck, which we pur- 
chased some time ago, we take pleasure in stating 
that we have been using this truck for a num- 
ber of months, and have found it very satis- 
factory in connection with our work and will 
recommend same to any one who is desirous of 

purchasing a truck of this description. 

THE DAVID HENRY BUILDING CO., 

Per 8. Williams, 


Secy. and Treas. 
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The thousands of merchants who have 
found the solution of their hauling and de- 
livering problems in the Reo two-ton truck 
were doubtless one-time skeptics. 

Quite possibly they once looked askance 
at its claimed superiorities—the saving in 
time, the efficiency it adds to every de- 
partment of the business, and its ability 
to key up an entire institution to a quicker 


But once tried, and personally compared 
with the old-fashioned team hauling, 
these Reo truck owners are of one voice 
in their testimony. 

The verdict is unanimous. In over 175 
lines of business, the Reo truck has be- 
come a permanent factor of efficiency and 
economy, and its well earned fame has 
made it the leading two-ton truck, in 
point of sales, in America. 

It is no source of surprise that mer- 
chants everywhere, benefited by the Reo, 
should express their satisfaction without 
reserve; and their experience should have 
the utmost weight with intending pur- 
chasers of motor trucks. 


Reo Model J 


Two Tons Capacity 


$1650 


F. O. B. Lansing 
Chassis with Driver’s Cab Body Extra 


Write for catalog and booklet of 
users’ experience 


Reo Motor Truck Co. 


Lansing, Mich. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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a farm or elsewhere, is that sent out by the Main Electric 
Mfg. Co., 219-221 South Beatty street, Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
president of this company is Murray E. Main, a sketch of 
whom appeared in TELEPHONY of July 19, 1913. Mr. Main 
has had an active experience as a manufacturer of elec- 
trical supplies and jobber of telephone and electrical sup- 
plies at Delaware, Ohio. He was born near that city on 
a farm and knows the electrical needs of the modern 
farmer. The Main system, described in the catalogue, con- 
sists of an engine using gasoline, kerosene or gas, operating 
by leather belt a dynamo with flywheel on its shaft. A bat- 
tery is floated upon the line. The outfit also includes a 
switchboard and other accessories. It can be supplied of 
a capacity to meet any need for an isolated power and 
lighting system. The Main plants are declared to repre- 
sent honest workmanship, superior design and reliable and 
durable construction. 





Growth of Telephone Use in New York City. 


The rapid growth of the use of telephones in New York 
City indicates that the value placed on time there is higher 
than in any other city in the world, says the publication Greater 
New York. 

There were only 2,021 public telephones in Manhattan and 
The Bronx in October, 1911. A year later there were 7,540, 
and on June 1, 1914, there were 15,551. Brooklyn on the same 
date had 9,195 public telephones. 

New York’s use of public telephones stands out in strong 
relief when compared with the’ use London makes of this 
branch of its telephone service. London today has only 5,500 
public telephones, or only one-third of the total in the two 
Boroughs of Manhattan and The Bronx alone. 

Many Wall Street firms use their telephones 50,000 times 
in the course of a year. One exceptional firm sends annually 
more than 100,000 calls. 

The use of the telephone in this district has grown 188 per 
cent. in 10 years. In May, 1904, it had 33,504 telephones, and 
10 years later 71,000 telephones were being used many times 
each day in order to get the greatest results from the fleeting 
hours of a typical New York business day. 





Phoney Bill’s Thanksgiving. 
“When the frost is on the pumpkin, and the fodder’s in 
the shock,” and the turkey falls a victim to the old flint- 
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Phoney Bill Brings Home the Turkey. 


lock, and they think of making merry at the farmhouse on 
the hill; why, there’s no one who’s more thankful than our 
old friend, Phoney Bill. You can see it in his features on 
his bee-line home, by guess; for the path, as Phoney sees it, 
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is the highway of success; and the way, thinks Phoney Bill, 
to trick the jinx that may await us, is to be as thankful as 
can be for “Quality Apparatus.” 
Kellogg Has Additional Indiana Representative. 

John A. Campbell has recently been added to the Kel- 
logg company’s sales force. He will assist B. H. Blake in 
covering the Indiana ter- 
ritory. Mr. Campbell 
was born 32 years ago r 
near Winamac, Ind., and 
attended the schools in 
that vicinity, graduating 
from the Winamac high 
school in 1903. He then 
started to work for the 
Winamac Telephone Co. 
and spent six years in 
different branches of 
service, later filling the 
position of general man- 
ager of the Winona Tel- 
ephone Co. with head- 
quarters at Winamac. 

He was then trans- 
ferred to Plymouth, Ind., 
where he worked in all 
capacities. At the time 
of his resignation to join 
the Kellogg sales force, 
he, as assistant manager, 
was doing important work for the Plymouth exchange. 

Mr. Campbell is especially interested in line construction 
work and also in switchboard details. The first he enjoys 
because it takes him out into the open, while switchboard 
work presents technical problems which he, with a true 
artist’s pride, takes decided interest in working out. He 
has installed and done all the trouble work on seven ex- 
changes of the Winona Telephone System. Recently he 
moved the exchange at Kewanee and installed the board 
and arrester equipment. 

Mr. Campbell is married and has three children. His 
headquarters will be in Plymouth, Ind. 




















John A. Campbell. 





New Books to Meet Utility Commissions Requirements. 


Of especial interest to telephone companies operating 
in Illinois and in other states which require a uniform sys- 
tem of accounting, is the fact that the Telephone Printing 
Co., of Defiance, Ohio, is now publishing a cash book which 
meets the requirements of the Illinois Public Utilities Com- 
mission and other state commissions, for the use of small 
companies. 

The only requirement, in Illinois and in many of the other 
states, for telephone companies in the smallest class, is 
that they keep a uniform cash book with: items of distribu- 
tion to correspond with the annual statement required by 
commissions. The Telephone Printing Co. has published 
such a book and in addition thereto has devised a form 
of voucher check to be used in connection with the cash 
book. 

The cash book divides expenditures into five accounts. 
On the back of the voucher checks and the stubs, these 
accounts are subdivided into 20 accounts corresponding 
to the subdivision of the Illinois commission. These 
subdivisions are all in accordance with the system of ac- 
counts devised by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The Telephone Printing Co. is also prepared to furnish 
books, blanks and forms required by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 














